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is silent——i1n an auto- 


mobile, true silence 1s golden. 


A Jarge Tonneau, longer wheel-base, slightly longer springs 
and a double ignition system are simply the 1908 slight de- 
velopments of the principles of past Peerless construction. 


They like it best who know it most intimately 
Write for our 1908 Catalogue ** Q,”’ which fully 
describes and illustrates the Peerless Models, 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., 2449 Oakdale St., Cleveland, O. 
- M. 


Member A. L.A 









Enterea at the Post Office at New Yor 
Class Mail Matter 


Copyright, 190s, by Lire rT aL COMPany 








If you could buy a ‘‘Mercedes” for about the price of a good American car 
would it interest you? Maja was brought into existence so that the Daimler 
works, makers of Mercedes, may sell their product direct to users, at factory 
prices, eliminating the enormous profits of middlemen and agents, bringing their 
famous cars in reach of all lovers of gocd automobiles. 

The Maja isthe principal production of the Daimler Motoren Gesellschaft, 
of Stuttgart, Germany, for ro9c8. 

The Maja is extremely light, but it will stard more hard work and more 
abuse than any car heretofore offered—this is the result of special new mate- 
rials never before used in automobile construction because of their high price. 
Maja isa full size car, both in appearance, power and carrying capacity. 

Maja is now ready for demonstration —— Worth a trip to New York 


Amer. Branch Maja Co., Ltd., 58th Street, Just East of Broadway, New York 















The Maja Foreign Touring Service bas its offices throughout the world and does 
everything for the Automobilist. Write for information. | 
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R. @ L. 
Electrics 


For 1908 

are the most perfect woman’s 
vehicle: made. Their beauty 
of design aad finish show the 
art acquired in {fty-five years 
build'ng carriages of quality. 
Simple and easy to operate, 
the chauffeurcan be dispensed 
with, as mechanical knowl- 
edge is unnecessary, and being noiseless, odorless and clean, they are 
the smartest possible thing for shopping, calls and social functions. 

The distribution cf weight in the 1908 models makes the riding 
smooth and eliminates jolts and jars in taking crossings at high speed. 

Two of the new features are the SAFETY LOCKING DEVICE and 
the ELECTRIC BRAKE CONTROL, to prevent tampering or theft and 
insure absolute safety. Both are patented and exclusively R. (2 L. 

New catalogue showing eleven different mode's of Stanhopes, 
Coupes, Surreys, Victorias, Broughams and Landaulettes sent on requesi. 


THE RAUCH & LANG CARRIAGE CO,, 


621 SUPERIOR AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Mt 


108 MODEL, EXTENSION COUV’E 


Agencies 
C. P. KIMBALL & CO., 3155 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Rice's Garage, North & Madison Aves., baltimore, Teevarden & Putt,214 North Main St., Goshen, Ind, 
Md. Fletcher |. Cowherd,Jr., Auto Co., 32:8 Troost Ave., 
Suburban Auto Garage, Cincinnati, O Kansas Citv, Mo. 
Mason Carriaye Co., Davenport, la. lames A. Wellman, ’embroke Bldg., Manchester, 
Colburn AutoCo., sth & Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. ‘.H 


Union & Comt Sts., 


N.H. 
Arthur McNail, FE. Ave., So 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Union Flec. light & Power Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
I’. W. Ramaley, 650 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Wm. F. V. Neumann & Co., 1342 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. H. Murphy,'918 State St., Erie, l’a. 

loledo Motor Car Co., Toledo, ©. 














That Lake—Those Woods 


ome — ° > . bas 4 : ae hn Bei. —— 











All the treasures of nature are at che service of the owner of a powerful. reliable touring ve 
but their enjoyment is largely dependent upon the service of the car The thousands of Ram 
in constant daily use have established a world-wide reputation as 


The Car of Steady Service 
The leader of the 1908 line, Model 34, shown above as a touring car, is also furnished 


with slight alterations in chassis design as a three-passenger roadster rice of either, with il 
equipment, $2,250. These cars have every feature of structural design that has been fou 
practice! vaiue. Many of these are new and found only in the Rambler. 

Their study will iaterest you and you cannot afford to order a new car without an examin- 
ation of this superb model. Also a two-cylinder touring car at $1,400. 











Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: an Ciitt 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. Representatives 10 all leading 
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The 


A Look Into the Millennium 


EROME K. JEROME, who has come 

to New York, confirms the cabled re- 
port that he has given up writing books 
because the Carnegie libraries have put 
him out of business. As an earnest student 
of the drama and its rewards, he has 
fallen back on his humbler but more 
profitable trade of playwright—illustrating 
anew the wisdom of the old caution that 
literature is a poor staff to lean on. 
At last reports our American novelists 
were still demonstrating that excess of 
vitality deplored by the London Saturday 
Review, by working overtime. It is ap- 
parent that the Iron-master’s specialized 
philanthropy has not yet wrought them 
that injury which Mr. Jerome has suffered 
in the country towns of England; but is it 
not only a question of time when that 
necessary of mental life, the American 
novel, will be borrowed from the public 
libraries, rather than bought ? 

The question presents a curious and 
complicated economic problem akin to 
the overproduction of gold as related to 
the increase in the cost of living. Until 
some light is thrown upon it by one of our 
versatile President’s illuminating essays 
or addresses, we shall leave it to be 
threshed over by the literary clubs of 
Brooklyn and Jersey City during the long 
winter evenings. As a subject of inquiry 
and debate it will be found alluring alike 
to practical and to speculative minds. 
Will the reduction in the number of our 
novelists be a blessing or a calamity? 
May not the vicious vitality of those 
among them thrown out of work express 
itself in some less useful form of activity 
in poetry, for example? May not the 
whole tribe of them form a trust, and 
make the price of the novel prohibitive to 
the poor? Or will Mr. Carnegie himself 
come to the rescue, now that the Peace 
Congress has taken a permanent recess? 
An author himself, he must see his re- 
sponsibility to authors. Will he abandon 
his biblio-benefactions, and leave the tax- 
payers to their own devices? We trow not. 
Surely, then, he has but one recourse—to 
sow our cities and our rural free delivery 
Toutes with slot machines, thus hastening 
the millennium for novelists and novel- 
teaders, and forwarding his progress to 
that poverty which is ever his dream and 
his goal. 





Aureas Mediocritas 


ETTY talent prints its small conceit, 
signs it with a flourish, and goes forth 
shouting, “Extra!” Nor does the general 
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, RANKLIN 
FACTS 


DELPHIA, PA 
Climbing 
been a revelation to me. 
lin is 
ARUS, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Best of 9 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Cooling 


Two Franklins remained throughout the three hours of the procession 
(about one mile per hour). No heat at all. Six water-cooled cars boiled 
their water away in less than 30 minutes.—D. R. GARDNER, MEXICU 
CITY. 











6-Cylinder Touring-car, 42 h.p., $4000 


1. Light Weight—No power wasted carrying 





useless bulk. 


2. Air Cooling—No freezing, no 


overheating. 


. F Easy Riding—Wo0od frame and 


full elliptic springs absorb shocks. 


4. Economy — Tire expense cut 


down; less fuel used. 


5. Durability—Laboratory - tested ma- 


terials save repair expense. 


Experience tells the story 


Tire-saving 

I have covered over 15,000 miles in 

my Franklin without a hitch Have 

bought only one new tire and had 

three recovered.—HENRY H. SIMONIN, 

1217 W. LEHIGH AVENUE, PHILA- 
PA. 


I have owned several cars previous tothe Franklin. 
Its actual performance during an entire season has 
At hill-climbing the Frank- 
is the greatest I have ever driven. —HERMAN 


I have had 9 different makes of cars. Have had better ser- 
vice from my Franklin than from any other; with less trouble 
and annoyance. I have found it the most reliable and least expen- 
sive to run.—GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, M.D., 46 DUDLEY ST., 





An Unprejudiced Verdict 


I have driven or watched the operation of nearly 
all the well-known cars on the market, and your 20 
H. P. (1907 D) will out-run, out-carry and out-travel 
any 40 H. P. water-cooled car I have seen, and I own 
an excellent water-cooled car too.—MAcCGREGOR 
DOUGLAS, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 


8 Tough Miles 


The engine will not get hot. About two weeks 
ago I ran the car eight miles through six inches of 
A. mud on the low gear and the engine never fired once 
when I shut off the switch. I have had six cars, but 
none of them ever did the work of the Franklin.— 
F. VAN BLAROOM, WESTMORELAND PLACE, 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 


10,500 Miles, No Repairs 


The Model D we now have has run over 10,500 
miles with absolutely no repairs except three new 
tires. Even the valves have never been ground, and 
the machine is to-day running as smoothly and as 
well as when it started.—S. C. LOWE CO., NEW 
BEDFORD, MASS. 


Reliability 
My FRANKLIN is a wonder. No one could have 
made me believe it was possible te cover 1600 miles 
without opening a tool box but once, and then only to 
separate the points on a spark plug and to make a 
slight adjustment to the engine.—H. HARWOOD 
bo at ee 1 EXCHANGE STREET, ROCHES- 


» N. 





1908 Models 


16h.p. Runabout. ° . $1750 
16 h.p. Touring-car . . - 1860 
28 h.p. Touring-caror Runabout 2850 
42 h.p. Touring-car or Runabout 4000 
Four-cylinder Landaulet 4000 
Six-cylinder Limousine . 5200 


Prices f.0.b. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue No. 22 


H. H. FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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THE TRUNK He" GUARANTEE 38 


1908 types, satisfy ever 
requirement for trun 
comfort and _ serviceabil- 
ity; carry contents in com- 
partments as in home 
closet and bureau without 
wrinkling or mussing; are 
exceptionally handsome 
and durable. $25 and up. 
Write for art catalogue. 


THE J. F. PARKHURST & SON COMPANY 


Factories: 283 Main Street, Bangor, Maine 





THE TRUNK “ivt* GUARANTEE 












s <j 
For Spring and Summer Travel |= 
select a trunk that will be a comfort, saeall 
backed by a guarantee. P&S “HOLDs- oe ) 
ALL” WARDROBE TRUNKS, _ > 
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LIFE’S BRIDGE PAD 


Humorously illustrated by Life’s Artists and 
lithographed in ten colors on ‘“‘Rad-Bridge”’ three- 
rubber form. Copyright Life Pub. Co. and ‘Rad- 
Bridge” registration. 35 cents; 3 for $1.00. 

Send postal for illustrated booklet 


N- WASHINGTON 





Of all dealers, or sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


RADCLIFFE & CO. 
New York, 144 Pearl Street, and London, E. C, 
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corsets 


Send for free illus- 
trated Booklet ‘‘A’’ 
on fitting, wearing 
and caring for your 
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The corset 
makes the 
figure—not 
the gown. 


“Gy, A Redfern 


Model, prop- 
erly fitted 


~ to your form, 


regardless ot 
‘type or size, 


_2 will give the 
=" long, lithe 
4 lines— the 
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~ 
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RAN ISO 


fat-back,hip- 
less form— 
‘sought by 
smart dress- 


e:s. 
cour 

Rubber But- 

ton Hose Sup- 


porters—all 
metal parts 


guaranteed not torust. 


Specially fitted at 


all high-class shops. 
Priced from $15.00 
down to $3.00, ac- 
cording to materials. 


The Warner Brothers Company, New York, 
Chicayo, 


Oakland 

















Facing a tropical 
,in the 
civic center. of 

an Francisco, 
the unusual 


park, whi 


of an ol 
square or 


Rates 
an.) . 
Rooms - 


from $ 


c 


5 eS ge as ie, © 
ST - FRANCIS 


JAMES WCODS. Manager 


s .$ 2.99 upward 
* with bath 23° upward 
Parlor, bed room &bath 


upward 


SAN FRANCISCO 


has 
aspect 
-worl 

Spanish 
Plaza,this hostelry 
-marks the fart 
advance of science 
in hotel service. 
(European 
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din invariably drown its voice. 
issues of true intellect are more modest— 
shrinking at times behind the veil of 
anonymity; at other times disguising a 
fecund strength under the too ‘apparent 
cloak of pen names. Once identify the 
style with the man, and his work is signed 
with the opening paragraph. Hence it is 
no impertinence to disregard the trans- 
lucent veil behind which Mr. James Giotto 
Huneker plies his opalescent pen as art 
critic, and to flavor our protest with his per- 
sonality. We limit our indiscretion to this 
disclosure, and refrain from specifying the 
editorial page which he adorns, beyond 
noting that it is, among all our metro- 
politan journals, the most hospitable to 
genius, yet so committed to the American 
policy of anonymity that we must perforce 
make our genuflections before a com- 
posite shrine. (An exception to this policy, 
noted in the signatures to doggerel and 
letters to the editor, is an assignment of 
fame with which it would be folly to 
quarrel. How otherwise would some of 
us 





?) 


E WERE just going to say when we 

were interrupted that, over the 
breakfast coffee, we turned from the news 
columns of a recent Blue Monday— 
whercin, true to journalistic traditions, 
the Japs had taken Tokio—to the serene 
interior pages reserved for the perfected 
flights of fancy and imagination, and soon 
lost ourselves and our train in Mr. 
Huneker’s essay on mediocrity. ‘“‘Ex- 
aggeration is our national vice,” remarks 
Mr. Huneker. ‘‘We have the greatest 
country, the wisest Constitution, the most 
beautiful women, the best men. And not 
a word for the mediocrity that luckily is 
the backbone of our country, the staple 
of its artistic and literary production.” 
Yet all of us, he pursues, are endeavoring, 
each in his own fashion, to escape the im- 
putation of mediocrity; and in vain—for 
‘‘numbers are mediocrity.” ‘“‘How comes 
it, then, this mad desire to be exceptional ? 
Whence this optimism that shudders be- 
fore genuine art and espouses the mediocre 
because it is pleasanter for fat nerves? 
Let us whisper the truth. It is because we 
are, happily for us, mediocre; because 
genius is not a normal condition of 
humanity, and real talent is much less 
rare than our national vanity will permit 
us to acknowledge.” 

* * * 


b sermgesuee of comparison are danger- 
ous. Shunning, as always, the positive, 
Mr. Huneker himself runs afoul of the 
superlative. Denying our claim to being 
the best even in the matter of the persons 
and things enumerated (a supremacy not 
denied us in the envious flings of 
foreigners), he implies that we are the 
most mediocre—hence the most normal, 


* * * 
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7 
Every 
Correspondence 


Purpose ¢ 


For all forms of correspondence 
there is the right kind of Whiting 
Paper, and in such variety of textures 
and finishes as to please every taste. 


WHITING 
Papers 


have always been the choice of 
those who realize the importance 
of rightness in paper. 


A daily output of 50 tons of 
Whiting Paper isevidence ofits favor. 


The name Whiting signifies qual- 
ity and correctness in paper for every 
correspondence purpose. 


When you think of writing, 
Think of WHITING. 
Obtainable from all the best dealers. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 





















“Get There”"™®< 
at a price to suit 


you direct fora ¢ 00 


BLACK ga4 


YF we- << 
MOTOR BUGGY Uy 
Built for country roads, hills and SS 
mud, Engine—10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cooled) 
chain drive rear wheels, double brake. S 
25 m. perhr.—30 miles on 1 gal. ofgasoline. Highest 
quality finish, workmanship and materials. Abso- 
lutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No, A-160 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ironand Wire Fences 
Plain and heavy, also light and of 
namental. 62 Wire or Iron F 
Highest grade at lowest Bee. 
| y tom 4! ~ yf Mu. 
terprise Foundry y 
+f) Lp 2238. Senate Ave., Ladianapolis,.ab 
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the most moral, and the happiest nation 
on earth. Seldom has such a compliment 
been wrung from a reluctant American 
critic of America—a land honeycombed 
with best-sellers, and suffering only from 
overproduction. “Triumphant Medioc- 
rity!” We thank thee, James, for teaching 
us that word. As a title for a meditated 
book, we trust it does not infringe on Mr. 
Carnegie. 

Meanwhile, we recommend to Mr. 
Huneker certain essays “‘On the Pleasures 
of Bad Taste’’—a work from which Midas 
(“aureas mediocritas”” Midas) would have 
derived much consolation, after the auric- 
war episode that links him with Apollo, 
and before his complete success in estab- 
lishing gold as the standard of values. 


“Brainy” 


HE enlargement of his working vocabu- 

lary is ever to the professional writer 
asignal achievement. For the critic it is 
an especial triumph. To be sure, it means 
somewhat less to the arbiters of art and 
music, who—like the contributors to the 
Allantic—may draw upon the resources of 
at least five foreign languages with the 
comforting assurance that they will be 
understood by their readers. But to the 
humbler commentator, each additional 
word coined rings as the new-minted gold 
tothe banker. Above all, to the writer who 
is paid by the word—with no extra allow- 
ance for overtime spent in thought—a 
new-born syllable or so swimming into his 
ken stuns him into momentary silence. 

* * * 


OR these, and other reasons, we hug 
“brainy” to our breast, aud warm it 
in the steam heat of our study. Fathered 
as long ago as the seventies, in a moment 
of unconscious cerebration, by some ad- 
jectivial architect who builded better than 
he knew, this offspring of American etymol- 
ogy has led a vagrant life. Branded 
“colloquial” by Webster, spurned by 
Worcester, mocked at by Murray, ignored 
by the Standard, and charitably sheltered 
by the Century alone, it has knocked in 
vain, at front doors and at back, until of 
kte—owing, no doubt, to the boom in 
brins—the discerning populace has 
adopted it as its own. Still snubbed by 
literary snobs, it has continued to clamor 
for admission to the belletristic circle it 
vas born to; and not in vain. Pure 
literature in the form of fiction has lifted 
the latch at last. “Bill Garner, as brainy 
ashe was,” writes a popular author whose 
latest novel appears with the Harper im- 
print. 
* * 
THE door is open. In a spirit of reckless 
hospitality, we fling it quite ajar to 
the “chesty” of Dr. William Devery. We 
Sy “hearty” and “handy” and no purist 
‘mplains. Why not “lungy,” too—a word 









Change Those Restless, Sleepless Nights 
Into Nights of Peaceful Slumber 


Are you more tired in the morning than when you go to bed the night before? 
During the night, do you toss and twist and turn—then doze off for a few rest- 
less moments, only to wake up again with a sudden start? Dangerous symp- 
toms—these! Insomnia is robbing you of the nerve-refreshing rest so vital 
to a perfect physical condition. Without abundant peaceful sleep you cannot 
retain health and strength. There is speedy and pleasant relief to be found in 


Pabst Extract 


Te "Best Tonic 


It combines all the food values—all the energy, vigor and ‘force-building ele- 
ments of barley MALT with the bracing, soothing and nerve-toning effects of 
choicest HOPS, The lupulin properties of the HOPS not only calm, but tone 
up the nervous system, inducing peaceful and refreshing slumber. Then the 
barley MALT takes up its work. The nourishment offered in this predigested 
form, being easily assimilated by the blood, revitalizes the nerves and rebuilds 
the debilitated system. Thus a speedy return to perfect health is assured. 
Pabst Extract, The “‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is welcomed by the weakest 
stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspepsia, strengthens the weak, builds up the over- 
worked, helps the anaemic, feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 
At All Druggists—Insist upon it being Pabst. 
Booklet and Picture, ‘Baby's First Adventure,’’ sent free on request 


PABST EXTRACT CO., DEPT. 12, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


—_ — 

















Our $750 Prize Drawing 


PON receipt of your subscription for one 

year, at our regular rate of Five Dollars, 
we will send you, with LIFES compliments, a 
special photogravure reproduction, 12 x 8 inches 
in size, on plate paper 22 x 18 inches, of Mr. 
Malcolm Stewart's prize drawing, ‘‘ Hope 
Springs Eternal in the Human Breast,’’ miniature 
of which is shown herewith. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 
Canadian Subscriptions, $5.52 Foreign Subscriptions, $6.04 
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If it’s worth writing at all it’s 
Qin writing on good paper! 


The difference in cost between an 
ordinary letter head and one of 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


is one-tenth of a cent. That tenth 
of a cent adds dignity, character,and 
impressiveness to your letter. It 
attracts and wins your correspond- 
ents. 


Compare a sheet of coupow Bowp with the 
paper you are now using. Compare it with 
the soft, spongy, characterless letter-sheets 
you see every day. You will quickly note the 
splendid color—the smooth yet hard sur- 
face -the tone of refinement possessed by 
COUPON BOND 
Hold a sheet of COUPON BOND up to the 
light and look at its quality and color. Snap 
it in your fingers—crumple it—fold and re- 
fold it—try to tear it—satisfy yourself as to its 
appearance and wonderful wearing qualities ; 
then judge for yourself which paper is best 
suited to represent you among your corre- 
spondents. 
Be Opinionated 

especially about your stationery. Specify 

COUPON BOND and be properly repre- 

sented. 





We are glad to send to firms who desire to better 
their letters—and who will write us on their letter- 
head—samples of COUPON BOND, in assorted 
weights and colors. There’s a weight and color 
and finish for your particular requirements. 





AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 
Largest Manfrs. of Commercial Paper in the World 


29 Mills 
HOLYOKE, MASS 


AQ Tours to Europe 


most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 
TOURS AROUND THE WORLD 
F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 

















Suppose we could furnish you a better smoking tobacco 
than you have ever tried, for less money? Interest you, 
wouldn’t it? Our booklet, free, will interest you. 
Department 11, Wilda Tobacco Company, Chatham, Va. 


W EBBER’S 
Hane JACKETS g 


For Huntingand Outing. All wool, seam- 
less and elastic. Cut shows No. 4, price 
$7—guaranteed best knit jacket made at Bim 
any price. Suggest Oxford or Tan. Ifnot & 
at your dealer's, sent express paid; return 
ifnot satisfied. Other Jackets, Coats,Vests, "T; 

Sweaters and Cardigans, for men, women vf BERS| 
and children, all prices. Catalogue free. EB 









Mano Kart 
| JACKETS 








Geo. F, Webber, Mfg., Sta. F., Detroit, Mich, 





sadly needed for the qualification of certain 
admirable political orators. We would 
gladly bolt our party candidate any time 
and stump the State for a nominee both 
brainy and lungy and possessed of the 
self-respect we understand by chestiness. 
To the mollycoddle for whom “brainy” 
conveys the unpleasant physical suggestion 
of a cranial leak—an oozing of the in- 
tellectuals—we simply say all that it is 
necessary to say to a mollycoddle: ‘‘ Bah!” 
or, if his size exceed our personal con- 
ception of the craven, merely, “Tush!” 
“Brainy” is a brave word, a bully word, 
reeking with the smoke of every-day mental 
battle. It is bold and brief; bi-syllabic, 
yet big with meaning. A short cut to our 
comprehension, it comes drippingly to the 
tongue. It serenades the ear—vowel 
caressing consonant, and consonant vowel. 
It has belly, it has heart. It is rooted in the 
very blood and bowels of speech. We 
welcome it cordially to ‘“‘our midst.” 


Autochthonic 


ANGUAGE undergoes some queer 
changes when it is transplanted from 
American to British soil. 
For example, this little conversation : 


Horse Drater: A hundred horse-power, I nal 
Automositist: Oh, no. Four. It’s only a small auto. 
“T wasn’t going by the size, but by the smell.” 


was printed in Lire of April 25, 1907. 
On January 15, 1908, it reappears, under 
a half-page illustration, in the dean of 
English humorous papers, in the following 
form: 
Scotcu KEEPER: That’s a verra fine car you have 
got. 
CHAUFFEUR: Oh, it ain't a bad car. 
“She wad be a verra powerfu’ car whatever ?’’ 
“Oh, no, I wouldn’t say that.” 
“‘T wass not judgin’ by the size. I wass judgin’ by the 
smell!’’ 


How to Stock a Library 


HE venerable injunction, ‘Wear the 
old coat and buy the new book,” has 
somehow never inspired in us the respect 
due to authoritative exhortation. It sug- 
gests too strongly a catch-phrase put in 
circulation by an enterprising publisher. 
It lacks the ring of sincerity. One cannot 
help suspecting that the would-be pre- 
ceptor was content to sacrifice sound ad- 
vice to the framing of an epigram. ‘‘ Wear 
the old coat and buy the old book” would 
have been in line with the truest literary 
traditions; but then, of course, the phrase 
would have lacked the antithesis which— 
as any tailor will tell you—accounts for its 
survival. 
. * ss 
Mvec# franker—and infinitely more 
practicable for the average man who 
must maintain a decent appearance before 
his creditors—is the recent recommenda- 
tion of Sir Gilbert Parker. To a London 
audience he remarked: “‘I have often said 
to myself, ‘I cannot afford to buy that 
book.’ And then I have said again, ‘My 
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i The first Derby made in America wei 


C..& K. 


Hats for Men 
NAPP-FELT 


character is 
theresultofar- 
pr tistic C. & K. 
i hand-work. The 


distinctive air of 
elegance cannot 
be produced by a ma-~ 
chine. 


KNAPP-FELT De Luxe hats 

are Six Dollars— Knapp-Felts 

are Four Dollars, everywhere. 
Write for * The Hatman™ 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
BROADWAY AT THIRTEENTH ST.. NEW YORK 








Every home needs 
one of each of the 





Tooth and Toilet 


Preparations. 


They are superior in 
quality and most 
efficient in use. 
The Full SANITOL 


Line at All 
Druggists. 


















a) 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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dear fellow, if you will fast for one day you 
can buy three of them.’ It is a book for a 
meal.” 

Thus it will be seen that high living and 
high thinking are by no means incompati- 
ble. It might be supposed that a man of 
full habit, accustomed to spending some 
four dollars a day for his food alone, would 
be the very last person to forego his meals 
for the pleasures of reading. Plain think- 
ers might even go so far as to argue that 
such prosperity would imply the means to 
purchase as many books as could properly 
be digested with so much food. Still, who 
shall say? Sir Gilbert Parker is a Cana- 
dian, and, inferentially, a man of frugal 
habits. Perhaps he speaks from the experi- 
ence of one who gets his meals in London 
restaurants, and has included in his liberal 
estimate the “usual tip to the waiter.” 


The Cliff Dwellers’ President 


AMLIN GARLAND, who comes 
East twice a year for the fall and 
spring round-up, hopes eventually to ap- 
proximate the ideal of the Westerner who 
sighed: ‘‘If I could only live in New Mex- 
ico in the daytime and New Yorkat night!”’ 
Meanwhile, he has compromised on Chi- 
cago as a dwelling-place during the salu- 
brious winter months, when the gentle 
breeze that blows across Lake Michigan 
imparts a certain vitality to the air that it 
does not lose all during the summer. He 
has been elected president of the newly 
formed Cliff Dwellers’ Club, to which archi- 
tects and artists are admitted on an equal 
footing with novelists. The club occupies 
the roof of a skyscraper on the Lake 
Front, near the Auditorium annex. With 
a powerful telescope one can see the smoke 
pall that hangs over St. Louis, snugly 
situated to the south on the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal. This stream, which seems like 
a silver thread, but is really very much 
larger, is destined some day to carry vessels 
bearing missionaries and novels made in 
Indiana by the direct route from Chicago 
to Siam; at present, however, a few snarls 
and snags between St. Louis and New 
Orleans make navigation dangerous, even 
for pilots. 
ee ¢ @ 
R. GARLAND spent part of his time 
on this visit lecturing in Brooklyn, 
where he found the grass and water ex- 
cellent. In Manhattan he put in many of 
his afternoons resting at The Players’ Club, 
Presumably on the theory that, as drama 
and letters have no longer anything in com- 
mon, a club for actors and playwrights 
affords an escape from literary shop talk. 
The author of Main Traveled Roads re+ 
Ports that the oil-wells on his Oklahoma 
tanch show symptoms of gushing, and that 
if the flow keeps on he may have a kind 
Word to say for the Rockefeller monopoly. 
W. T. L. 








Wit ANGELUS PIANO 


YOU.too.are an EXPERT PIANIST 





If you could have always with you in your home the greatest pianist of 
the age—if the services of this pianist were yours to command and every 
moment of his time at your disposal—if you could call on him at any hour, 
under any circumstance, and as often as you liked, to play for you any selec- 
tion in piano-music that your fancy wished for—W ould you not feel especially 
fortunate in such a wonderful possession ? 


Yet—with the ANGELUs PIANO you possess something even greater 
than this! Here, in this wonderful instrument is a fund of pleasure infinitely 
more satisfying because it is infinitely more complete. The ANGELUS PIANO 
makes of you, yourself, an expert pianist. You not only have the means 
of hearing at will any piece of music you may choose, but you have, in addition, 
the supreme pleasure of rendering it artistically yourself. Even 
though you know nothing at all of music, with the ANGELUS PIANO you are at 
once capable of playing any piece of music within the range of the piano and 
your repertoire is more extensive than that of any pianist you have ever heard. 

Remember, the ANGELUS PIANO is a fofally different player-piano. It is absolutely the only instru- 
ment equipped with those patented expression devices, the soon we Melodant and the still more wonderful 
Phrasing Lever. What these twin wonders of the ANGELUS mean to you and fo your success as a musician 
can only be appreciated when you have heard and played the instrument yourself. It is impossible to achieve 


a really artistic performance without these facilities for expression, and if you aim to become a real musician you 
can never be wholly satisfied with anything but the ANGELUS PIANO. 


The ANGELUS PIANO is also an excellent instrument for those who prefer to play by hand, 
as its musical qualities are not impaired in any way by having the little ANGELUS piano-player 
incorporated within its case. 


Write today for free ANGELUS booklet and name of representative in your locality. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. LONDON. Regent House, Regent Street 

















The New 1908 National Models in 


TOURING CARS, ROADSTERS AND LIMOUSINES 


are similar in general design to their predecessors, improved and 
refined in all details. By adhering to the one general type of con- 
struction, we have developed a quiet, easy-riding, accessible, 
simply constructed machine, which meets every requirement of the 
experienced purchaser. The National has a ball-bearing motor, 
aluminum body,two complete ignition systems, perfect spring 
suspension, flexible control, and an abundance of power. 


Model K—4 cyl., 4% x5 Model R—6 cyl., 4% x 44% 
Model N—4 cyl., 5x5 Model T—6 cyl., 5x 5 


Write for particulars and our booklet, 
“What Owners Say About Their Nationals.” 


National Motor Vehicle Co., 1021 E. 22d St. , Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Snowy Linen, 


a few flowers, fine manners and pleasant 
conversation—they cost so little, but they 
make a banquet of a simple dinner. 


The standard paper jor business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


**Look for the Water Mark” 
costs so little more than common writing 


paper, but it gives dignity and elegance and 
a welcome to the ordinary business letter. 

You never know what the look of 
a letter will do—make it look right. 





Op Hampsuire Bonp is **made a little better than seems neces- 
sary’’ and is used to carry earnest, sin- 
cere messages from men who take pride 
in themselves and their business. A 
handsome specimen book showing the 
paper may be had by writing us on your 
letterhead. 


Ham pshire Paper Com pany 





The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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THE 
FOR 
CUSHION Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, Dressing Sacks 
“LAS p and Children’s Garments, Men’s Golfing 
C Shirts, Pajamas, Etc. 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS ; ; 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD “VIYELLA” can be obtained at the leading Dry 
Sample pair, Silk soc., Cotton 2sc. Goods Stores and Men’s Furnishers 


Mailed on receipt of price 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


“ v BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
Insist on Having the Genuine Refuse All Substitutes p 0 4 0 ng 
ASK FOR OUR NEW “NEEDRAW” BOSTON GARTER 
———— 
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UCH of a reader? 
Some. 
Novels? 
Seldom. 
Newspapers ? 
At times. 
What’s your regular diet ? 
The President’s speeches and messages. 
Read them all ? 
All. 
Can I lend you a book ? 
Thanks, no; haven’t time. 
million words behind. 


I’m eight 


“UNTO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN 


A Joke on a Captain 


Masters, Mates and Pilots to Send a Petition 
to the President 


PETITION to President Roosevelt is 

to be circulated praying for the pardon 

of Capt. William H. Van Schaick, who was 
sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment for 
criminal negligence in connection with the 
burning of the steamboat Genera] Slocum. 
Will this petition be signed by the 
owners who made money out of the old 
boat and who are not going to prison? 
Will it be signed by the clever in- 


spectors who are also out of prison? 
These are confusing times for that 
classic lady with a bandage over one eye. 


Widespread 

F PEACE is costing us a good dcal, 

just now, we have it to bear in mind 
that prices generally are up in flush times. 
In a period of depression peace probably 
wouldn’t come so high, by two or three 
practice cruises a year, at least, if not by 
as muchasa demonstration in the Pacific. 
Peace, foodstuffs, opera, all the staples, 
in fact, are similarly affected. 








“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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HE most interesting po- 
litical occurrence that is 
new at this writing is a letter 
from Mr. Hearst to his two 
New York newspapers re- 
cording his disagreement with 
sundry editorials in the 
Evening Journal attack- 
ing the United 
States Supreme 
Court for some of 
its recent deci- 
sions. 

The Supreme 
Court decided in January that the Erd- 
mann law, forbidding railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce to discharge em- 
ployees because of membership in labor 
unions, was unconstitutional, being an 
arbitrary interference with liberty of con- 
tract. The Journal expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with this decision, which it exhibited 
to its readers as a sample of the work of 
“a system of government by a few judges, 
nominated—the great majority of them— 
by a dozen corporations.” The workers, 
it said, must protect themselves at the 
ballot-box by putting on the bench judges 
not nominated by corporations. 

Other decisions of the same court that 
gave the Journal dissatisfaction were that 
declaring the Employers’ Liability Act 
unconstitutional and that of February 
6 declaring that a boycott managed by 
labor unions was unlawful under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. On these de- 
cisions, too, the Journal commented with 
aggressive candor. But the Journal has 
long been understood to stand for Mr. 
Brisbane, who has stood for Mr. Hearst. 

Behold, in both the American and the 
Journal of February 18, a letter to the 
editor, signed by Mr. Hearst, expressing 
radical dissent from these editorials on 
the Supreme Court decisions. 

A judge, said Mr. Hearst, is enti- 
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tled to fair treatment, and the Supreme 
Court had not had it from the editors of 
his papers. In Mr. Hearst’s opinion the 
decisions criticized were just, and based 
on just grounds, and the court could not 
well have rendered different ones. He 
thought boycotting was illegal. It seemed 
to him that all three decisions his papers 
had assailed were “in accordance with 
the Constitution and not in opposition to 
the best interests of the working people.” 

As we see it, these views of Mr. Hearst 
corroborating these decisions of the 
Supreme Court are particularly sound 
and sai>. That is fairly interesting, but 
much more interesting is it that he should 
have spread them out at length, as he did, 
in his own newspapers, to the reprehen- 
sion of his own editors. 








b hevie makes the observer stop and 
think, because Mr. Hearst has been 
an appreciable power in Democratic na- 
tional politics, and if he should suddenly 
turn wise and throw his influence toward 
steering the Democratic voters into Wis- 
dom’s paths, it might make a difference. 
Awhile ago he made a speech about the 
concerns of business that was very con- 
servative in its tone, and quite suggestive 
of some change of heart. Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Brisbane have so long been thought 
of as having one mind and one set of 
views in common that it is quite exciting 
to see a public discrepancy of sentiment 
develop between them. Yet it must be 
remembered that, while Mr. Brisbane’s 
political and social ideas are congenital, 
Mr. Hearst’s are merely acquired, and 
that there would be nothing unnatural 
or particularly unexpectable about it if a 
change in public conditions brought 
about in Mr. Hearst’s mind a reversion 
to an attitude more in keeping with his 
paternal traditions and early training. 
We doubt that Mr. Hearst will ever 
care to run again for office, and for the 
Presidency he certainly could never run 
with success. But he is a remarkable per- 
son, and what he might do, if he chose, 
in the way of pulling the Democratic 
party in out of chaos and giving it sane 
policies and sound candidates is an in- 
teresting subject for speculation. Mr. 
Bryan must have read Mr. Hearst’s letter 
to his newspapers with considerable in- 
terest. So far Mr. Bryan is still the only 












aggressive Democratic candidate in sight. 
No other leader takes the field against 
him. Governor Johnson, cf Minnesota, 
meekly announces that he is not a candi- 
date for any office, even the Presidency. 
Since no candidate believes he could be 
nominated or elected without Bryan’s 
consent, no possible candidate wants to 
antagonize Bryan. And so far Bryan 
favors no candidate but Bryan. 





roads are proposing to reduce wages, 
and that some of them, in making the an- 
nouncement, have given Government in- 
terference as the cause of the need to do 
so, the President has directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to look into 
the matter and report whether the pro- 
posed reduction is due to natural causes, 
legislation, or past misconduct in finan- 
cial or other operations. Inasmuch as the 
railroad employees show pretty general 
unanimity of intention not to accept any 
less pay than they are getting, and reduc- 
tions just now promise to fill the land 
with railway strikes, any information that 
the commission may be able to afford will 
get attentive consideration from the 
public. 

The whole question of prices and 
wages is engaging attention. Neither 
have been very generally reduced as yet. 
Prices are still maintained in lines of 
business where sales have fallen off enor- 
mously, and wages are kept up (though 
many salaries have been reduced) while 
mills and factories are shut down or run- 
ning on part time, and thousands of work- 
people find no employment. If wages 
fall, prices must fall. Sooner or later both 
must adjust themselves to the amount of 
money people can get to live with. 





oo TAFT has the courage of 

his pretensions. He goes about the 
country, shows himself to the people, and 
gives his mind full relief. He has plenty 
to exhibit and does not mind exhibition. 
He has plenty to say, and says it. Brother 
Taft is a live candidate; much the live- 
liest, so far, on either side. 
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Housekeeping Legislation 
HE papers said that on 
February to the Okla- 
homa House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill requiring 
hotels in Oklahoma to pro- 
vide sheets nine feet long 
and forbidding them to use 
cracked dishes. If it is true, 
and the legislators really 
meant it, it only signifies 
that they are up with the 
times in their estimation of 
the value of legal enactment 
in making things comfort- 
able for the voters. Time 
was when such things as 
sheets and cups belonged 
to housekeeping, but now 
everything belongs to legis- 
lation except a few things 
accidentally rescued by one 
; / ) ’ or another constitution. 
) } yy WD i The Oklahoma constitu- 
Za Ze OY tion, being fresh and novel, 
{ doubtless rescues very little. 


iii AAR GA MANN TW 
], Wa Li aN 
LKQ Weak Spots 
HAT a_ remarkable 
paper the World 
would be if the brains which 
it employs editorially in 
such edifying measure 
could only be supplemented 
by more effective com- 
punctions about the verac- 
ity and quality of its news 
stories. It should have been 
a surprise to read in its issue 
of February 9 an interview 
with Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
which every experienced 
newspaper reader must have 
set down at sight as a fake. 
That it was not a surprise 
but was merely rated as a 
characteristic piece of en- 
terprise, indicates the spot 
in which, ethically speak- 
ing, the World is weak. 

And that the Times, 
about the same time, should 
have devoted a column or 
two of its best news space 
to an absurd report of the 
engagement of Mrs. Van- 
derbilt to a Hungarian ad- 
venturer indicates where 
the Times’s weak spot is. 
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SO GOOD OF ALL OF YOU 


(What the young hostess wanted to say) : 



















A Woman's Glory 


OW d’you do, dear. How lovely you look. Is that 
your new pompadour? Only ten pounds of extra hair? 
Do you think that is enough to be quite smart this 
season? Do you really like mine? It has been the 
__§¥.. innocent cause of a most unpleasant experience. I 
% va do think, that with few exceptions, men are the most 
¥Y tiresome, ill-bred creatures in the world. But let me 
tell you about it. 

Last Saturday afternoon I went to a matinée of that per- 
fectly. wonderful new problem play—‘‘Eccentric Elvina, or 
How She Alienated the Alienists.” I’ve seen it four times and 
it makes a deeper impression every time. What is the problem ? 
Oh, one of the usual ones, I can’t just remember which—tre- 
mendously absorbing and interesting, though; but my whole 
afternoon was absolutely ruined by a man who sat just behind 
me with another man, and during the whole play kept making 
the most offensive remarks. And he looked like a gentleman, 
too, only he had hard, cold eyes and a cruel mouth. 

After I had taken off my hat he groaned several times and 
then said in a perfectly audible tone, ‘‘Great heavens! I shan’t 
be able to see a thing. This is worse than the days of picture- 
hats! Why, the woman’s head must measure three feet across.” 

Of course, I was too well bred to notice the creature’s re- 

















Directory of Nautical Terms, Page 359: Any wind strong enough to affect 
the rigging is known as a sea breeze. Merchantmen at once come about and 
take an observation, 











marks; but in that lovely, poetic part of the play where they 
have all that symbolism about the mud-pies, he turned to the 
man beside him, and said: ‘‘What do you suppose she stuffs 
it with—excelsior?” 

I felt like taking the whole thing down and showing him my 
inside pompadour, that I paid—well, you know what a nice 
bushy one costs. 

But you will hardly believe me when I tell you that at that 
tremendous scene where Whaddascamp tells Elvina that she 
bores him to death with her tears, tempers and tantrums, that 
he detests the sight of her, and always has loathed her; and she 
looks at him in that lovely, tender way, draws her breath in 
through her nose and says: ‘‘Nay, Whaddascamp, you are 
self-deceived. What you call your hate for me is but the mask 
and domino of a passionate love. Strive, strive for the artistic 
vision and you will then see tears, tempers and tantrums as 
temperament and soul.” 

Well, there simply wasn’t a dry eye in the house, and while I 
was wiping away my tears and getting out my powder-puff the 
creature behind me said: 

“Forty-three puffs. I’ve counted them over and over. I 
might as well; nothing else to do, unless I look at the ceiling.” 

Positively, I couldn’t endure it another minute, so I turned 
around very slowly and haughtily gave him, oh-such-a-look. 
And the brute said: ‘‘Gee! I wish she’d sit sidewise all the 
time; I actually caught a glimpse of the stage.” 

And then in that magnificent scene where Elvina’s tiresome 
old husband gets off that rigamarole about being master in his 
own house and says that Whaddascamp and some of the others 
must go; and Elvina draws herself up, and laying her clenched 
fist on her rapidly heaving chest, replies: ‘‘No. The fact that I 
have the misfortune to be your wife does not make me a mere 
chattel, toy or plaything. I am a living, breathing, thinking 
woman, and I stand upon my rights; and you, sir, will live in 
a triangular or quadrangular household as long as I choose.” 

Perfectly thrilling, you know; and when she finished there was 
just one long sigh of emotion all through the house. Immoral? 
Oh, I dare say; but it’s a problem play, and that makes it per- 
fectly proper. Well, just at that moment when the atmosphere 
was simply charged with romance, that horrid man broke in: 

“Eighteen curls crowning the structure. She must carry a 
ton of steel in hairpins!” 

Do you wonder, dear, that so many really refined women 
don’t marry? Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 














































































































“YOUR HONOR, A GENT JUST ARRIVED.” 
“WHAT'S HIS CRIME?” 
“KEEPING PEOPLE WHO CALLED TO SEE HIM WAITING UNREASONABLY LONG.” 
“GIVE HIM A SEAT OVER THE HOT-AIR SHAFT AND TELL HIM TO WAIT.” 








Bulls & Bears 






(From our Special Correspondent) 


ALL STREET—Various explana- 
tions were given by room traders 
for the serious decline in copper, but the 
one which received the most credence 
was that the Sultan of Sulu had definitely 
decided not to put copper gutters on his 
summer palace, being content to get along 
with galvanized iron in view of the present 
stringency. The price of the raw metal 
declined in sympathy with this alarming 
news. On the other hand, the galvanized 
iron interests were jubilant, which, of 
course, had some effect in steadying the 
market. 
The recent law imposed upon our rail - 





roads, by which the plush seats in all 
passenger cars will hereafter be of uni- 
form color, has not been fully understood. 
It is now, however, beginning to dawn 
upon the professional element in the 
Street that the effect of such a drastic 
measure cannot help but be sweeping; 
that dividends will be affected seems now 
a foregone conclusion. The directors of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad meet to- 
morrow. Up to recently these gentlemen 
have been seen going into the Worldorf 
for luncheon. A rumor persistently de- 
nied, but as often reiterated, that they 
had been seen eating bread and milk at 
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Child’s, was accompanied by a renewed 
selling movement in all trunk lines. 
Whether the present dividend can be 
maintained under these circumstances is, 
of course, doubtful. 


A Dangerous Experiment 
IRST NEW YORKER: I’m thinking 
of opening a bank account. 
SECOND NEW YORKER: 
afford it? 


Can you 


T’S the last ostrich feather that breaks 
the husband’s back. 


In the Halls of Agony 


URELY hell is here for dogs and cats. 
Dr. Alexis Carrel has given, in the 
New York Herald, an account of some 
of his experiments in the Rockefeller 
Institute. He seems to have had con- 
siderable fun in transplanting the kidneys 
from one living cat to another living cat. 
The Rockefeller Institute was founded 
for this purpose. 

That the cats should die after lingering 
some days in agony is part of the game. 
It all makes pleasant reading. Here is a 
specimen from Dr. Carrel’s account, as 
reported in the Herald: 

Cat No. 4, operated on by Dr. Carrel, 
seemed to be recovering from the effects 
of the transplantation of kidneys; it ate 
and drank freely, and on June 22 escaped 
from its cage and climbed to the roof of 
the laboratory. On the 26th it refused to 
eat and was immediately cut open again. 
Nothing was found in its interior to explain 
its aversion to food, and it was sewed up 
and replaced in its cage. The next morn- 
ing it died. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s doctors, backed by 
Mr. Rockefeller’s honest money, are 
certainly making things lively for the 
animals; livelier even than Mr. Rocke- 
feller made things for his competitors in 
the oil business. And that is saying a 
good deal. 
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“I DARE YOU TO COME ouT! 


“1 DARE YOU TO COME IN!” 
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Married Life 


Shapes party was assembled at the house 
of Critias. And Hippias, the married 
man, was there. Though how he got away 
no one knows. While they were jesting 
about this a servant came in and an- 
nounced that Socrates was without. 

Ah! said Hippias, I have been wait- 
ing for this, because I understand that 
Socrates has said something about mar- 
riage and women not altogether to their 
credit. And you, Critias,he said, turning 
to the host, have certainly upheld him. 

By Hercules! replied Critias,I am not 
to defend Socrates, who must speak for 
himself and who can take care of what 
he says. 

What’s this? said Socrates, coming in 
and sitting on the conch beside Hippias. 
Can it be, he said, turning to the married 
man, that you have something to say 
about your condition ? 

I was only saying, replied Hippias, 
that I was glad of this opportunity of 
meeting with you, who have certain opin- 
ions, I understand, about women and 
their treatment, and I should like to 
know how you feel about it, Socrates, 
above all things. 

You are wrong, said Socrates, because 
you must know that I have no opinion 
about women or their treatment. I have 
been married too long for that. But I 
am after the truth of this matter, as you 
say; and first, then, Hippias, I would 
ask you what is your own opinion of 
women, or if you have any? 

That is just like you, Socrates, and I 
understand very well what you wish. Be- 
cause when I give you my opinion, you 
will begin to put me at fault. Besides, 
you are the one who must tell us what 
you know. 

But, replied Socrates, smiling, I have 
confessed that I wish to learn. How- 
ever, Hippias, let us find out the nature 
of this thing, or arrive at some starting- 
point. What would you say, Hippias, if 








I should tell you there were no dry-goods 
stores ? 

I should laugh at you, Socrates. 

And should you continue to laugh if I 
should state there were no milliners? 

Perhaps I would not have the heart to 
laugh at that. But I should refute what 
you say. 

Very well, then. And if I should 
speak of dressmakers and jewelers and 
women’s clubs and declare they did not 
exist, would you not contradict me? 

Most certainly. 

And how about other things, Hippias? 
Are there any cosmetics, are there fancy 
drugs and sweetmeats and decorating 
establishments and bridge parties and 
sewing circles and a number of other 
things of this description? And suppose 
I should deny all this, what would you 
say? 

I should say that you were a crazy 
man. 

But for you and me, Hippias, these 
things do not exist. 

No. 

And they do not exist for Critias and 
Gorgias here, or Alcibiades—except per- 
fumery, Hippias, and you know Alci- 
biades cannot help that. 

Yes, yes. I understand what you 
mean, Socrates. 

But you assert these things are. 

I do—certainly. 

Then if not for us, for some one else. 

Yes, Socrates, I should say for some 
one else. 

And what is your opinion, Hippias, 
as to who that is? 

Would I be wrong in asserting that it 
is Woman? 

No; I think you would be quite right. 
You should say, then, Hippias, that wo- 
men exist for these purposes. 

I do not think I quite understand 
you, Socrates. For what purposes did 
you say? 

At this Critias interrupted. 

Hippias is afraid to speak, he said, 


because he fears his wife is somewhere 
about. But I assure you, he said to Hip- 
pias, you are perfectly safe. 

Have no fear, said Socrates. Xantippe, 
who, as you know, is my own wife, 
never would think of coming here, and 
we can therefore go on with the dis- 
cussion. I think, Hippias, you under- 
stood about milliners, dressmakers and 
others? 

Yes. 

And are they women themselves, or 
for women ? 

I should say, for women. 

Then there is a difference between 
them ? 

Oh, yes. 

What is that difference, O Hippias? 
One is not without the other. They do 
not exist apart. 

Hippias straightened up, looking about 
to see that the doors were closed. 

There is really no difference, he re- 
plied, except that they both might be 
compared to a comet and a tail. Woman 
is the comet, and all the things you men- 
tion string out behind her like a long tail. 
Now, Socrates, as I see the matter, women 
exist for purposes of motherhood, no 
more, no less, eh? But, in reality, they 
rule the world. Nine-tenths of all the 
things that are bought they buy, being 
untrained for this purpose from baby- 
hood. The result is that we men are 
obliged to toil twice as hard as need be, 
in order to supply women with wealth 
enough to squander on things which their 
whole training has not fitted them to 
select. They rule us, Socrates, because of 
the immense advantage they have in 
never forgetting a trivial thing. That is 
to say, they nag us into obedience, and 
we find it easier for our peace of mind to 
give in to them, and be their slaves, 
rather than to run the risk of having them 
never let up on us. And so they always 
get what they want. In short, nine-tenths 
of all the business of the world—for, take 
away those you have mentioned, milliners, 
dry-goods merchants, and others, and 
only about one-tenth would remain—is 
conducted by women, who are thoroughly 
incompetent to undertake it, and yet we 
permit them to do it because we are 
afraid to be badgered. 

That is a long speech for you to make, 
Hippias, said Socrates, and I think you 
are well able to discourse on the sub- 
ject. Only you came near causing me 


trouble. 
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How is that? said Hippias. 
he added, you agree with 
say? 

At this all the company, perceiving 
Socrates was anxious over something, 
arose. 

Yes, he said, Hippias, I agree with 
what you say, only I must be going along 
and I advise your doing the same. For, 
as I said, your long talk came near getting 
me into trouble. This is the hour, Hip- 
pias, when my wife gives an afternoon 
tea, and should I fail to be there, I might 
not be able to attend another symposium 
for a season. 

At this Hippias turned pale. 

Promise me, he said, that nothing of 
my speech will. be repeated. Because, 
Socrates, he added, pleadingly, I, too, 
for the moment had entirely forgotten 
that I was a married man. 

And they hurried out arm in arm, the 
sympathy of the whole company being 
with them. 


I hope, 
what I 


““THE PASSING SHOW” 


The Flowers that Bloom in the Muck, 
Tra-la 


UR friends who are so urgent to turn 

the stock gamblers out of the mails 
and stop race-track betting and eliminate 
stakes from all bridge-whist, probably 
do not realize to how considerable an ex- 
tent they are kicking a moribund dog. 
All the kinds of gambling are flowers that 
find their most exuberant growth in the 
muck-heap known as Flush Times. In 
so far as President Roosevelt has been 
instrumental in checking prosperity in 
its mad course he has done a vast deal 
more to check stock speculation than 
seems likely ever to be done by any law 
that is sound enough to stay on the 
statute books. 

And further: Is due credit given to 
stock speculation and race-track betting 
for their serviceableness in detaching 
promptly from their money persons in 
whose hands it is inexpedient that money 


should remain? Persons who are reason- 
ably fit to have money in considerable 
amount rarely lose too large a share of 
it betting on stocks or horse races. What 
they do lose often does them good by 
giving them drastic, first-hand lessons 
about the sin of covetousness, and the 
folly of trying to get too rich too quick. 

It is not wise to try to blow out all the 
candles in order to save the wings of the 
moths. It can’t be done; the moths aren’t 
worth it, and the world is short of light 
and long of moths. 


Deserved 
H*s MAJESTY: What is the charge 
against this newcomer? 

“‘He went into a street car full of ladies 
holding a lighted cigar in his hand.” 

“Well, magnify that cigar about two 
thousand times and let him sit on the end 
of it for a couple of million years.” 


EN flee to the city for solitude; the 
village is too sociable. 
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HE article published in Lire 
of February 6, under the 
above caption, has brought 
considerable correspondence 
to this office. 

One of LiFe’s advertisers 
writes: 

Enclosed find a letter just received which 
may interest you but does not interest us. 

This is the enclosure: 

Gentlemen—Both myself and many of 
my friends have always worn and recom- 
mended your : 

Noted your ad. in Lire and as the Life 
Publishing Company take occasion to an- 
tagonize in this week’s editorial the Jewish 
race, consider it due to myself to discon- 
tinue the if you see fit to adver- 
tise this in this particular paper. 

Respectfully yours, 
cb. 


One Jewish correspondent writes: 

I am indeed sorry that LIFE intends to 
change tactics with respect to this matter, 
especially on account of some few adver- 
tisers or other Jews who may have behaved 
in an ungentlemanly way. The entire 
Hebrew nation cannot be judged in the 
least by some few individuals any more than 
can the members of the Christian faith, and 
I think that it is unjust that the entire race 
should be made to suffer from the acts of 
some few who, as a matter of fact, feel 
these “thrusts” least. 














Lire would be equally sorry to be 
obliged to take the stand it has if it could 
see any signs that the “‘ Hebrew nation,” 
in its entirety, was ready to disavow, in- 
stead of, as a race, supporting, the acts of 
its unworthy members and banding to- 
gether to save those members from the 
resentment and criticism of non-Hebrews 

On this very point another cor- 
respondent says: 

The American people should stand by 
you. If the Jew is not ready to become 
Americanized now he never will be. 

Another writes: 

I think any fair man can congratulate 
you in this case for refusing to be bulldozed, 
blackmailed or threatened into anything. 

Mr. E. Schwarzchild, of Eugene, Ore- 
gon, who permits us to use his name, says: 

Allow me, as a German-born 
Jew, of American citizenship, to 
express my appreciation of the real 
worth of your publication. Your 
remarks of the 6th instant are to 
the point and of genuine dignity. 











-LIFE- 


Lire and the Jews 


A New York Jew makes this point in 
the matter of ridiculing the Jews for 
which some other alleged Jews have held 
Lire to such strict account: 


1 am a Jew and have been reading your 
publication for years, and whilst at times 
you seemed to be a trifle harsh, still I always 
accepted the humor of your illustrations 
and the articles written. 

The Theatrical Trust have forbidden you 
to enter their theatres because they say 
you have been against the Jew and your 
cartoons in the paper showed it. 

Isn’t Erlanger a Jew—and how dare he 
put a low-down, dirty and suggestive “Jew” 
character in “The Soul Kiss” at the New 
York Theatre. It should be hissed off the 
stage. It is ten times worse than any article 
or picture that ever appeared in your paper, 
and if Erlanger thinks he is a friend of the 
Jew he is fooling himself. The “Jew” in 
that play not alone has foul and suggestive 
lines but is entirely out of place, and the 
Jews should see to it that the character be 
removed or they should all stay away from 
the theatre. This would show Erlanger 
what the Jews think of him. 


From the very far West another Jew 
seems to have an idea that LIFE is some- 
thing besides a Jew-baiting sheet, as 
witness: 


The Editor of Lije: In your issue of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1908, under the. heading of “ LIFE 
and the Jews,” your fairness toward us so 
impressed me that I consider it my duty as 
one of the inkslinging fraternity who re- 
ceived his culture and graduated as a news- 
boy in the streets of the New York Tender- 
loin district to send you a few lines of 
praise, if such be an encouragement and 
help to you in your none too enviable voca- 
tion. 

With you I hold no progress in any 
sphere of human life can be achieved with- 
out criticism in the form of occasional fine 
suggestive satire and caricature. 

While in Africa, in Pretoria, Johannes- 
burg, Uganda, up the Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
and later on in Ceylon, India, China, 
Japan, Mongolia, Manchuria, your es- 
teemed publication, Lire, from life, full of 
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life, was one of my best companions in 
those weary, dreadful hours of despair I 
spent out of necessity in the struggle for 
existence in those countries. So, in conclu- 
sion, permit me to say “All Hail” to him 
who can make us laugh—in this altogether 
too sad human life—and who helps to set 
us right by pointing to our shortcomings in 
well-meaning, humorous satire. 
I am sincerely yours, 
LEOPOLD FLEISCHMANN, 
A Jew, but no Sheeny. 

Pasadena, Cal., Feb. 8, 1908. 

Many other communications have 
come to us indorsing LiFr’s course, but 
couched in terms calculated to stir up 
strife and breed bitterness of feeling. As 
our sole object has been to set ourselves 
right in the eyes of those who from one- 
sided statements have been inclined to 
regard Lire as the special enemy of the 
“Hebrew nation” in the United States, 
no good purpose can be served by quoting 
from those letters. 

LirE proposes simply to continue on 
in its serene and impartial way, neither 
seeking the favor nor fearing the venom 
of any particular race. 


The Same Then as Now 































Lire reproduces this picture from the 
lid of an antique snuff-box to show the 
men of to-day that one of the worst tyran- 
nies from which they suffer seems to be 
hereditary. 
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ALF a loaf, half a loaf, 
Half a loaf inward, 
All in the valley of Death, 
Starved the sick hungered. 
“Forward, the Lightly Paid! 
Charge for the funds!” he said. 
Into the Valley of Death, 
Starved the sick hungered. 


“‘Forward, the Lightly Paid!” 
Was there a bill displayed ? 
Not tho’ the worker knew 

Some one had plundered. 
Theirs not to take “Old Rye,” 
Theirs not to season high, 
Theirs but to do and die; 

Into the Valley of Death, 

Starved the sick hungered. 





A Bow to Talent 


EALLY, Charles W. Morse must be 

an interesting man. A man that so 
many folks are pounding so hard, all at 
the same time, and have been for four 
months, must be quite a chap or there 
wouldn’t be anything left to pound. 
Things look bad for him now, and there 
seems to be ample warrant, ethical and 


Starve of the Lightly Paid 


Mammon to right of them, 
Mammon to left of them, 
Mammon in front of them, 
Swallowed and slumbered. 
Sneered at by snob and swell, 
Grimly they starved and fell; 
Into the jaws of wealth, 
Into the mouth of hell, 
Starved the sick hungered. 


Flashed all their shuttles there, 
Flashed as they whirred in air, 
Robing the funded fair, 
Earning a morsel, while 
All the world squandered. 
Plunged in the factory smoke, 
Right in the heart they broke, 
Sweetheart and woman 
Reeled at the spindle spoke, 
Stifled and plundered, 
Then they sank back, but not, 
Not the sick hungered. 


fiscal, for their looking so; but even now, 
if the man—not his properties, but mere- 
ly the man himself—could be expressed 
in bonds and put on the market we would 
feel like buying a few if they were cheap 
and we had the money. Morals seem to 


Mammon to right of them, 
Mammon to left of them, 
Mammon behind them, 
Swallowed and slumbered. 
Sneered at by snob and swell, 
While hand and heart-beat fell, 
They that had starved so well 
Slipped thro’ the claws of wealth, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was dead of them, 
Dead, the sick hungered. 


How’unto God they prayed! 
O the long starve they made! 
All the world plundered. 
Ponder the starve they made! 
Ponder the Lightly Paid, 
Hopeless sick hungered. 
Lillian James Crockett. 


be beyond Morse’s reach and may re- 
main so, but he may get money again. 
Possibly he is one of those men who don’t 
know what is wrong. If you are going to 
do wrong things, that is the kind of man 
to be. Being so, you have an immense 
advantage over other sinners who know 
sin when they do it. 
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ANOTHER RiP 
“AH, HE DRINKS! Goop! ‘TWILL 
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»! *rWIl HARE HIM SLEEP FOR FORTY DAYS.” 
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The Danger of Letting Women Have Their Own Way 
ipo prime causes of the decadence of the theatre in 











~ 
G25 America are, of course, the low standard of public 
Pane) taste and the commercial monopoly which, by pandering 
Fil iW aoeNSe~ to the uncultured many, keeps a strangle-hold on both 
“Peo ‘ sy the business and the art of the institution. A minor 
ANSE ? J evil which has been in evidence this season comes 
, from within, but is also doing its part in robbing the 
MW) theatre of legitimate and intelligent interest. 
A The performances this winter of Mme. 
oN /'; ’ Nazimova, Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Olga 
ie Nethersole go to show that when a woman 
: R artist rises to the position where she is above 
\ ly authority she loses her sense of proportion. 
ZH J \ ( In all these cases there has been evidence of 
: ( \ .. willful forgetfulness of the first canon of act- 
é om 4 ing; that simple, direct and sincere interpre- 
~ <r tation of character is its foundation. These ladies, 
having reached the level in their careers where they may do as they 
will and no one may say them nay, embroider into their work fan- 
tastic tricks and mannerisms which are taking them further and 
further away from the realm of truth. They may justify to them- 
selves the substitution of freakishness for realism on the ground that 
the more they make themselves unlike anything known and familiar 
the more they make themselves objects of curiosity and interest. 
They may even believe that strangeness of personality is a good 
advertisement. The divine Sarah was an adept at advertising 
herself through her personality, but if these ladies are taking her 
for an example they should remember that she did her advertising 
through extraneous things and not at the cost of her art. It is not 
to be believed that Mme. Bernhardt is less a woman than the 
others, but the conclusion is inevitable that she is more an artist. 
Personal vanity is doubtless largely responsible for these eccen- 
tricities. To attract attention to one’s self is easier by the assump- 
tion of something weird and strange than by the legitimate stage 
broadening of effects. The course of reasoning seems to be, How 
can I make a sensation, not by perfecting the delineation of this 
character within the bounds of what might be natural and credible, 
but by adding to it things which shall make it noticeable and 
talked about by their strangeness and artificiality ? These artifices 
have their effect, and in the direction desired, but eventually the 
public, dense as it is, sees through them and wearies of them. 
Counterfeit money may pass for a little while, but at last its 
quality is bound to be discovered. 
* * * 

OW the effect of this sort of thing is bad for the general estima- 
tion of the theatre. When one sees a simple and direct per- 
formance like Miss Carlotta Nillson’s in “The Three of Us,” or 
Miss Katherine Grey’s in “'The Worth of a Woman,” one comes 
away with a feeling of satisfaction in having seen a real reproduc- 
tion of human nature. It makes us feel that our own intelligences 
have been at work and not that we have been onlookers at an 

exhibition of trickery based largely on personal vanity. 
Men are not the offenders in this respect that women are. To 
be sure, Sir Henry Irving, and Mr. Mansfield in a much greater 


aire’ 





degree, banked on the element of personal eccentricity, but it is 
perhaps an evidence of the better balance of the masculine mind 
that most men when they reach the point of independence allowed 
to stars do not break away from all the traditions of their train- 
ing and permit themselves to become freakish. 

The moral of all which is that it would be better for the popular 
estimation of the theatre if women stars should be always kept 
under the discipline of some male authority competent and not 
afraid to keep them from carrying out the foolish devices of their 


own fancies. 
* * * 


HOSE eminent elevators of the American 
stage, Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, have once 
more taken up their work of dictating to the 
New York daily newspapers how their dramatic 
criticisms shall be written. Collier’s Weekly thus 
records the latest example of this particular form 
of managerial insolence: 


“The Soul Kiss”? is the name of a theatrical production. 
It is marked by the presence of a great dancer named Génée, 
and by various other features, some of which were not especial- 
ly appreciated by the critic of the New York Sun. Klaw and Erlanger, there- 
upon, in one of whose theatres ‘“Tixe Soul Kiss’’ had seen the light, acting on 
principles long ago exhibited by them, immediately withdrew from the Sun 
the advertising of all the theatresin their control. Good notices, plenty of 
advertising; bad notices, none; by which distribution of favors the metropolitan 
a is expected to look with favor upon everything which Klaw and Erlanger 

appen to produce. The critic’s business is to find out what comment the 
‘managers desire and then obediently to furnish the article as required. 


The cowardice of the New York daily press in dealing with 
theatrical managers is proverbial. The advertising in the business 
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“‘yoU TOLD ME THIS RING WAS A FIRE OPAL; AN EXPERT 
TELLS ME IT ISN’T ANYTHING OF THE KIND.”’ 

“‘My FRIENT, YOU GO TELL DOT EGGSPERT HE’S A LIAR MIT 
MY COMBLIMENTS. DOT OPAL VAS IN FOUR FIRES.” 
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admirably acted by well-selected company headed by 
Mr. John Mason and Mr. Russ Whytal. 

Herald Square—*The Girl Behind the Counter.” 
Fun and music well supplied by Mr. Lew Fields and 
large cast. 

Hip podrome—Military 
ballet. Impressive. 

Lincoln Square—Edna May Spooner in “Zaza.” 

Lyric—Mr. E. H. Sothern in revival of *‘If I Were 
King.” Poetic and romantic drama. Extremely 
interesting. 

Madison Square—‘*The Worth of a Woman,” by 
Mr. David Graham Phillips. A daring sexual problem 
interestingly propounded by Katherine Grey and 
good company. 

Majestic— Williams and Walker in ‘“ Bandanna 

and.” The natural fun and music of our colored 
fellow-citizens. 

Manhattan Opera House—Grand opera under the 
direction of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein. 

Stuyvesant—‘The Music Master,”’ with Mr. War- 
field’s delightful impersonation of Herr von Barwig. 

Weber’s Music Hall—*The Merry Widow’’ in 
burlesque. Musical and amusing. 

West End—Dramatic attractions with 
change of bill. 








spectacle and brilliant 
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departments and the dead-head privileges 
elsewhere are potent weapons in controlling 
New York daily criticism. 

It is not recorded that Messrs. Klaw and 
Erlanger have made the usual demand that 
the Sun’s able critic—Mr. Eaton—be dis- 
missed from his position. He has already 
been excluded from their theatres and if the 
demand has not been made it is an over- 
sight. At last accounts Mr. Eaton was still 
writing criticisms and Messrs. Klaw and 
Erlanger’s advertisements were not appear- 
ing in the Sun. 

It may or may not interest the daily 
newspapers of New York City and the State 
of New York to know that there is now be- 
fore the Legislature a bill which, if it be- 
comes a law, will make it impossible for 
managers to exercise the petty persecution 
of excluding from their theatres critics who 
dare to tell the truth. As the law of the State 
is now interpreted by the Court of Appeals 
any negro in the State has more rights than 
a dramatic critic or any other white citizen 
to whom a theatrical manager may take a 
personal dislike. 

* * * 

HIS time it is described as “‘a farce with 

music,” and its title is “‘ Nearly a Hero.” 
Its number is eight thousand and some- 
thing in the long list of similar productions. 
It has three acts and an imitation of a plot. 
Mr. Sam Bernard is the comedian and is 
very funny in the not too many opportuni- 
ties provided for him. His principal foil is 
Ethel Levey, who has one or two excellent 
songs which she renders well and a large 
number of expensive costumes which she 
displays to advantage. Ada Lewis has a 
part which she makes important by a faith- 
ful imitation of Miss Ethel Barrymore’s 
curious tones and mannerisms. There is an 
avalanche of pretty women headed by 
Daisy Greene. Among them are the usual 


“NEARLY A HERO,” 

























AT THE CASINO 


stately “show girls” with pompadours that 
will cause envy among the salesladies in our gine, 
leading shops and a liberal sprinkling of & —— ay 
slender “broilers” with their exaggerated (ru 
youth. The piece opens rather stupidly, but 
has the virtue unusual to these affairs of 
improving as it goes on. If a few of the in- 
effective features can be replaced by cleverer 
ones, some more original music be written 
in, and Mr. Bernard supplied with a larger 
amount of humorous material, the present 
piece at the Casino is likely to hold that 
stage for some time to come. As it is, taking 
one hundred as the standard for such pro- 
ductions, this would rank somewhere in the 
sixties. 

The world might have continued to re- 
volve on its axis a few more times without 
the addition of another “farce with music” 
to its motive power, but as such things go, 
“Nearly a Hero” is a bit above the average 
in amusing qualities. Metcalfe. 

' 
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FOOTBALL TERM 
“A FAIR CATCH” 















Academy of Music—Mr. Eddie Foy and company 


in ‘“‘The Orchid.” 
farce. 

A stor— Paid in Full.” Notice later. 

Belasco—‘The Warrens of Virginia.” War ro- 
mance delightfully staged and agreeably played by 
competent company headed by Mr. Frank Keenan 
and Miss Charlotte Walker. 

Bijou—Mr. Dustin Farnum in ‘The Rector’s 
Garden.” Notice later. 

Casino—Mr. Sam Bernard in ‘‘Nearly a Hero.” 
See opposite. 

Criterion—‘‘ Miss Hook of Holland.”” Imported 
musical farce. Agreeable music and fun, pleasantly 
presented. 

Daly’s—Mme. 
Notice later. 

Empire—Mr. William H. Crane in ‘‘Father and 
the Boys.” Notice later. 

Hackett—* The Witching Hour,” by Mr. Augustus 
Thomas. Clever drama, dealing with telepathy and 


Frivolous but amusing musical 


A Spring Song 
HE Winter has gone back to roost 1 
Far north, upon the Pole; 
The gentle lizards now have left 
Their hibernating hole. 
There is a languor in the air 
And longings in our breasts; 
And now in Paderewski’s hair 
The wrens rebuild their nests. 
FF. 


Komisarzhevsky in repertory. 
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Dramatic Life in America 
(An Every-day Affair) 
i iw manager of the 


Theatre sat 
in his private 
office munch- 
ing on a huge 
cigar, the 


Sheridan 















smoke from which, partly 
filling the room, created a 
blue atmosphere about all 
the objects. 

These objects 
strictly commercial in their aspect—a 
file of newspapers, a letter press, a roll- 
top desk, and conventional chairs. But 
at one end there was a comfortable 
couch whereon the manager reclined 
during those moments when he felt the 
need of rest from his exacting duties. 

At the present moment he leaned back 
in his chair, his long Hebraic nose 
pointed straight at the boy who had 
opened the door, his beady eyes glisten- 
ing with concentration and his glossy hair 
shining lustrously. 

“Der’s a young lady to see you, sir.” 

“What does she look like?” 

The boy grinned. 

“‘She’s looking for a job.” 

“Ts she a good looker?” 

“Fine and dandy.” 

“Show her in.” 

The door opened and a girl entered. 
She was nineteen or twenty; her face was 
the Puritan type, almost classic. 

The manager did not get up from his 
chair. Holding his burning cigar in his 
hand, with his Jegs crossed nonchalantly, 
he took her in. His eyes swept her like a 
broadside. Every curve of her figure, 
every detail of her dress, he noted with 
the complete skill of an expert. 

“Sit down,” he said, briefly. “‘What 
can I do for you?” 

“T’m looking for a place,” faltered the 
girl. 

“Any experience ?”’ 

“T’ve appeared in amateur theatricals.” 

“Worse than nothing. Can you sing?” 

“A little.” 

The manager pursed out his lips, ma- 
king a peculiar chirping sound as he con- 
tinued to look at the girl. 

“U-m,”’ he said, at last, ‘what are 
you doing this for?” 

“T need the money.” 
The manager’s manner changed. His 


were 





‘ire * 


face relaxed. His voice became suddenly 
wonderfully sympathetic. 

‘‘Well, my dear,” he said, ‘‘of course.” 
He shrugged his shoulders unconsciously. 
“You know it’s hard. You must begin at 
the bottom of the ladder. I can give you 
a job in the chorus. After that it will de- 
pend upon yourself. Can you dance ?”’ 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“T don’c mean the ordinary way. 
Kick up—eh? You will, of course, wear 
tights.” 

The girl got up. Her face, at first pale, 
now turned scarlet. 

“‘T couldn’t do that,”’ she murmured. 
““No—I will go.” 

‘Don’t be in so much of a hurry.” 

He rose quickly and stood before her. 

“T’ve taken quite a fancy to you. Who 
knows? You might make a big success. 
You must make some sacrifices. The 
true artist, you know, never stops to con- 
sider anything but her art. I’ll make it 
easy for you, my dear.” 

Her eyes were blazing. 

“‘Let me pass, please.” 

He looked at her an instant—a _ soft, 
insinuating look—then he gave way, sec- 
ing it was useless. 

A moment after she had left the office 
the door opened softly once more. The 
manager turned. It was his partner. 

“Well, did you engage her?” 

The manager smiled. 

“So you saw her, did you?” 

“How could I help it? She was a 
peach.” 

The manager frowned. 

“No!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘of course I 
didn’t engage her. This is no kinder- 
garten. We want nobody but women of 
experience. We can’t afford to be in- 
fluenced by any other consideration.” 

The manager’s partner got up and put 
his hand familiarly on his confrére’s 
shoulder. 

“Ah, my dear boy,” he murmured. 
“Do you know what I think ?” 

“Well, what do you think ?” 

The manager’s partner smiled a crafty 
smile. He knew his friend fairly well. 

“Now, I don’t think you turned her 
down,” he said. “‘ But”—— He chucked 
the other man facetiously. ‘I do think 
she turned you down.” 





OBBIE (to Bessie): Now, Bessie, you 

must be quiet, for mamma’s got a 
nervous headache. See how softly I am 
playing my drum? 





An Ineffably Glorious Possibility 


HANCELLOR DAY admits that to 

him much of the President’s message 
reads like the ravings of a disordered 
mind, and other parts of it suggest the 
shrewd, but reckless, demagogue. 

What a grand thing for sport it would 
be if a scolding match could be arranged 
between Chancellor Day and the Presi- 
dent ; catch-as-catch-can, no Janguage 
foul, but profane language barred be- 
cause of the professional standing of the 
contestants; umpire to be Ben Tillman; 
Jeff Davis and Governor Vardaman to 
be referees; two stenographers to be 
allowed each man, and both contestants 
to speak at once; after each ten-minute 
period the subject to be changed ; un- 
desirables and cabinet officers to be ad- 
mitted to the side lines, and seats reserved 
free for leading muck-rakers and stock- 
holders of the Standard Oil Company. 

Joy veritably wells up in the heart at 
the thought of such a contest as this. Oh 
my! Oh my! If the enclosure was large 
enough the gate money and cinemeto- 
graph rights would build the Panama 
Canal. 


WING to the absence from the coun- 

try of Mr. J. B. Kerfoot, the book 
department will be omitted from its 
usual place for five weeks. 


[* NEVER rains but it George Moores. 





“DO YOU MIND, MR. P’LICEMAN, IF WE 
COME ER LITTLE CLOSER—DE KID’S NEAR- 
SIGHTED?” 
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Past Due Society Notes 


fens report that Owen Moore has taken a job has not been 
verified. 
The Notso-Riches have ceased wor: on their new three-billion- 
dollar mansion near Oyster Bay. 
The Lawson-Stocks have decided to make their last summer’s 
touring-car do for another season. 
The Down-and-Out Club has been reorganized and will give 
several entertainments at Child’s during the winter. 
Mark Down has disappeared from his accustomed haunts 
in Wall Street. It is feared that he has been foully dealt with. 
Mr. E. Conner Myse will not go to Florida this winter. His 
% health will not permit him to travel so far. 
y ¥ Miss Fortune Cuttenhaf has decided to become a trained nurse. 
The Cuttenhafs formerly had a great deal of money. 

Mr. Goodwin Orr-Werk, whose daughter, Mary Orr-Werk, was recently 
married to Mr. Fillmore Banks, has removed from Parlor B at the Waldorf 
to the servants’ quarters. 

The smart set is looking forward with great interest to the coming 


marriage of Deela Hardblow, daughter of Otis A. Hardblow, to Willie °° ° ° 
Weatherit. Additional Points on Thrift 


Mr. Les. Wadsworth and family have just returned from abroad After Hearing a Lecture to East Side Women on 
on the Losepanic. For reasons not stated, they came home Economical Housekeeping 
three years sooner than they expected to. HE lecturer advocated for a family of six this 
Eusta Splurge, it is understood, has withdrawn her bid division of the income (if there is any) : $182.52 
for Count Meout. It is denied that the financial strin- for food, $84 for rent (to us), $16.31 for fuel and 
gency has anything to do with this action, as the light, and $102.71 for clothes, leaving $58.83 as a 
Splurges still have money. / reserve in the bank, and $23.23 for spending money 
Mr. Ben Stungsom has announced that, in (car-fares, champagne, hair-pins and cigars). 
order to encourage home industries, only fy / The great thing to teach is the use of “‘left-overs” from 
domestic cigars and American champagne iy yesterday’s meals. The poor seldom know what dainty “‘made”’ 
will be served at the forthcoming 4 dishes can be prepared if they will only send part of the food 
coming-out party of his beautiful ‘ from the table untouched each day. Furthermore, if they could 
daughter, Mabie Stungsom. once be taught to buy in large quantities and so avoid waste, a 
Ellis O. Jones. , dollar and a half a day should prove ample to support a wife and 

/ four children. 

The lecturer was really too liberal in her allowance for food. Surely, 

fifty cents a year might be saved by only half boiling the oatmeal, which 

makes it go further. Certainly, fifty cents a day is ample to provide an 

abundant and varied diet for a family of six! We must not let our hearts 
run away with our heads, and encourage the poor to extravagance. 

Sixteen dollars and thirty-one cents a year for fuel and light is sheer waste. 
If the poor would go to bed in the dark as soon as they reach home from work, 
they would need neither light nor fuel, and by going without supper they would 
save on the food account also. 

The excellent philanthropic ladies have entirely neglected the economy 
that might be accomplished in the dress of the children. If the children went 
nearly naked, it would prevent the growth of vanity and discontent in that 
station in life to which monopoly has ordained them. As for the father and 
mother, they could make comfortable and really stylish garments out of second- 
hand gunny sacking. We have seen tailor-made gowns of Worth’s made of 
equally rough material. Bolton Hall. 





A Case for Sympathy 
IRST SUBURBANITE: Did you attend the indignation meeting of the 
commuters last night? 
THE ONLY FLYING-MACHINE THAT SECOND SUBURBANITE: No; I’m too sorry for the railroad. Why, I would 
DOESN’T MIND A HEAD WIND just as soon hold an indignation meeting over a deaf, dumb and blind man. 
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First Lady: WHAT A CAREER THE ARMY OPENS FOR THOSE YOUNG MEN. 


THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 
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Tose PIA DP 
Ox s 

hice 






SOME DAY THEY MAY BE OFFICERS, WITH NEARLY A 


Second Lady: NO DANGER OF THAT! WHEN THEY GET OLD ENOUGH TO TAKE COMMAND, THEIR PLACES WILL BE OCCUPIED 


Two Claims 


By Chesterton Todd 


BY DOCTORS. 


] SAID to myself, when she was only fifteen years old and 
I was working on her pa’s claim in Leadville, that she was 
the only girl for me. 

You know her pa, Hiram Digger; why, he was black with 
money as far back as I can go, only he never changed much. 
He was always the same. 

I remember he said to me once, just after I had come to 
work for him, “Jake,” he says, “never take anybody’s advice 
but your own. You only get a fraction of other folks’ judg- 
ment,” he says. ‘‘Your own may go back on you, but the 
chances are it will do you better service than anybody 
else’s.”” 

I never forgot that. And when I left him and went down to 
Arizona and struck my claim I jest hung on, quarryin’ and 
quarryin’, and the boys givin’ me the grand laugh. “It’s a 
dead one,” they all said. But I had hopes of that claim, and 
I stuck at it day and night, through ground yieldin’ only eight 


dollars to the ton right down to the richest vein in the mountain. 

I paid no heed to any of ’em, rememberin’ old man Digger’s 
advice, which was not to take any, and when I sold out for a 
million and a half—well, I rather had the laugh on the rest 
of the boys. 

You see, I was really workin’ for a larger claim than that. 
I was workin’ for a claim that had blue eyes in it and yellow, 
fluffy hair an’ red cheeks, and all the fixin’s to the loveliest 
girl I knew. But you can gamble that I warn’t goin’ to ask 
for her until I had earned her in cash. It took me five years 
to do it—wadin’ in rushin’ water up to my waist, porin’ over 
samples, petered out and miserable, with every one against 
me—professors of minin’ givin’ me the grand laugh, and me 
hangin’ on like grim death. But I struck it at last, and, fixin’ 
myself up at the best tailor’s with an A one outfit, I started 
back to Denver, where the Diggers held forth. 

This story continucd on page 256 
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You can bet I was spruce. Everything about 
me was right up to date. 

Old man Digger had built him a fine place. 
It was a copy, I reckon, of some old palace. I’d 
been correspondin’ with him off and on, for he 
and me had always been good pals, but for some 
months I hadn’t heard from him. All I knew 
was that his daughter Nellie wasn’t married. 

I rang the bell, and a man came to the door, 
rubbin’ his eyes. , 

“Ts Mr. Digger at home?” says I. 

“No, sir.” 

“Where may he be?” 

“He and his daughter have gone abroad, sir.” 

“Where to?” 

“What may be your business with Mr. 
Digger?” says he. 

With this I stepped inside. 

“Young man,” I says, “don’t be too fresh. 
I’m a friend of the family. Who are you?” 

He weakened at this. He was all kinds of a 
tenderfoot. 

“I’m a caretaker,” he says, “‘and Mr. Digger 
and his daughter have gone to Athens.” 

“Athens? Where is that?” 

I had heard of such a place somewhere on the 
map, but couldn’t place it. 

“Tt’s in Greece.” 

“The county seat, eh?” I asked. 

He nodded. Then he gripped me timidly by 
the arm. 

“Miss Nellie, sir, is educated.” 

“The hell she is!” 

I didn’t mean to say this, but it came out in 
spite of me. 

‘All right, young man,”’ I says. ‘‘I understand 
the matter, and I’m much obliged to you for 
your trouble.” I handed him a twenty dollar 
bill. ‘‘When did they leave?” 

“‘Last week. I heard’em say they warn’t goin’ 
to stop much of anywhere till they got to Athens.” 

I went out to a tourist office, bought a through 
ticket for Athens, and in twelve hours was on 
my way across the continent. 

In three weeks I landed at the Pirwus. That’s 
the come-on for Athens. That night I walks 
into the Grand Hotel. The first man I saw was 
- old man Digger. 

I held out my hand to him. 

“Good Gawd, Jake, where did you drop 
from?” says he. 

“‘T come by steamer yesterday,” I says. ‘I’ve 
been chasin’ you from Denver.” 

He shook hands all over. 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am to see you, 
Jake,” he said. 

He looked around at all the Greek and French 
signs. 

“‘Say,”’ he whispered, ‘‘this ain’t like home, is 
it? But Nellie—she’s stuck on the place.” 

“Paris is good enough for me,” I says. “I 
wanted to stay there longer, but” 

He nodded emphatically. 

“‘Somethin’ doing there,” he says. ‘What 
did you want to see me so particularly about?” 

I motioned him outside into Constitution 
Place, or whatever the blamed thing is called. 

“You see,” I said, “I struck my claim all 
right.” 

“T heard you did.” 

** And—well, I wanted Miss Nellie.” 

It was awful narrow in that Greek street. My 


voice carried so that I had to drop it. Old man 
Digger turned to me solemnly. 

“Jake,” he whispered, “‘you’ve got a big con- 
tract on hand. You haven’t seen Nellie since she 
was fifteen. She’s changed considerable. She’s 
been to college, and when it comes to knowin’ 
things, she’s all to the good.” 

He shook his head. 

“T’m afraid it’s no use, Jake,” he said. ‘“‘ Now, 
if you'll take my advice””—— 

I couldn’t help but smile. 

“T believe you told me some years ago,” I 
replied, “‘to take nobody’s advice but my own. 
That’s how I’ve won out so far.” 

‘* All signs fail,” he replied, ‘when it comes to 
women.” 

Then he turns and looks at me keenly. 

“Jake, my boy,” he says, “go in and get her 
if you can. You’re a home product, anyway, and 
you’re natural. But I warn you, it’s a doubtful 
claim. And now let’s go back to the eatin’ 
house.” 

Back we went. Pretty soon I looked up before 
us and there was a pair of eyes I had seen before, 
only—in what a different settin’! 

A wonderful creature she was, with her slim 
waist, her delicate airs, her way of carryin’ her 
head in the air. 

“Nellie,” said her father, “you know Jake— 
Mr. Sacket.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Sacket,” she - said, 
bowin’ coolly. ‘I believe I do remember you. 
Are you in Athens long?” 

I held out my hand, and she let hers drop into 
it in a half-hearted kind of way. 

‘That depends,” I said. ‘‘I can’t tell just yet.” 

‘‘Are you interested in Greece?” 

“T can’t say I am,” I said. ‘‘It ain’t what it 
used to be, is it?” 

She looked at me in a strange manner. 

‘Well, hardly,” she replied. 

I knew what that meant, of course. She had 
been studyin’ up on the country and probably 
thought because I’d come from Arizona and been 
workin’ waist high most of my life in gold-bearin’ 
mud, I didn’t know anythin’ about it. But I had 
gotten acquainted with a little chap on the 
steamer comin’ over from Gibraltar and he had 
put me wise to the whole layout. He’d made a 
study of it. 

“Greece,” says I, “‘was once a great place. 
And this town of Athens was the king-pin of ’em 
all. What done it?” I says. ‘‘Why, the climate 
and the harbors. Do you realize,’’ I says, ‘that 
the court house in Denver is modeled from that 
buildin’ up there on top of that hill—the Acropo- 
lis, they call it? Oh, yes, it is. And as for 
statues, why there ain’t one in Colorado that can 
compare with the ones they used to turn out over 
night. They had statues to burn.” 

Old man Digger looked at me admirin’ly. 

““G’on, Jake,” he said; ‘‘I always knew you 
was smart. Let’s set down.” 

We all sat, in three hard chairs. 
smiled. 

“Tell us some more about it,” she said. “I’m 
so glad to hear.” 

Then I knew she was guyin’ me. 

At this moment I turned and looked across 
the lobby, and there was the young chap I met 
on the steamer. Miss Nellie saw him at the 
same time. 


Miss Nellie 
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“Oh, papa,” she exclaimed, “there is Pro- 
fessor Hamlen.” 

The professor came over. 

“Mr. Hamlen,” said Nellie, ‘‘is the Cornel] 
professor. You know, he has written several 
books on Greece. We studied together in 
America.” 

Mr. Hamlen shook hands with us all around. 
He smiled as he looked at me. 

“So you found them,” he said. ‘I thought you’ 
would have no trouble. It’s easy to locate 
Americans in Athens.” 

He turned to Miss Nellie. 

“To-morrow,” he said, ‘‘shall we go to the 
Acropolis? I want to show you an inscription | 
discovered.” 

She clapped her hands delightedly. 

“Oh, yes,”” she exclaimed, “‘by all means.” 

“Can I come along, too?’ I asked. 

Miss Nellie looked at her father. But the old 
man’s face had nothing to say. 

“Would it interest you?” she asked, lookin’ 
directly at me. 

“You bet it would,” I replied. 

I saw at once that the young chap had been 
stakin’ out a claim ahead of me on the same 
territory. And, also, I saw that I’d have to work 
night and day to hold my own. 

The next morning we went to the Acropolis. 
The papers had been forwarded from Denver, 
and the old man insisted that he had a day’s 
job ahead readin’ them. So we left him at the 
hotel. 

“This,” said the professor, as we walked up a 
flight of steps that had certainly seen better days, 
“is the Porte Beule, and yonder on our right is 
the famous temple of Nike. Wonderful, isn’t it!” 

We passed on up through a place called the 
Propylza and climbed over some huge boulders 
that had fallen on the ground. Great builders in 
those days! 

By and by we came to the Parthenon, and 
standin’ at one end we could see the whole town. 

“Not much as it used to be,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

At this moment his name was called by a 
young chap in the distance who proved to be a 
Cornell classmate of his. The professor went 
over to meet him. 

Nellie and I stood alone lookin’ over Athens. 

I noticed tears standin’ in her eyes. 

“Oh! oh! Isn’t it just grand ?” she whispered. 

“Tell me, Miss Nellie,”’ I said, ‘‘ honest, now, 
just how do you feel ?” 

She shook her head. 

“T can’t!”’ she replied. 

“Try to,” I says. “For my sake, please try.” 

I never saw a more beautiful sight in my life 
than that girl, standin’ there with her blue eyes 
lookin’ down over the tiled roofs. To me it 
wasn’t half so inspirin’ as Leadville. I had lived 
in Leadville. I’d seen the town grow. It was 
full of historic interest. But Athens—it might 
have been any place on the map. 

“Quick!” I says, “tell me your real feelin’s.” 

It meant a great deal to me. 

“It won’t go any further, Miss Nellie,” I says. 

She looked at me strange like. The professor 
was in the distance talkin’ earnestly with his 
friends. 

“Well, Mr. Sacket,” she says, ‘‘perhaps you 


This story continued on page 261 














[272 Million Dollars. 


Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, 
on over 1,500,000 Policies, is the 
Magnificent Record of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Total Insurance in Force, Over 


$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Qvarter roe Policies. 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over - - - - 18 Mullion Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to December 31, 190 ‘i over - - - 141 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, on Security of their Policies, Dec. 31, 1907, over 7 Million Dollars 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over - - - = 1% Million Dollars 
REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, ona Beis é 1 Milk D i 
Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, nearly ~ : : a 


Gain in Insurance in Force, in 1907, Over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 

Experience and Organization Has 

(MAS THE © A\ : Given, Since the Introduction of 

p STRENGTH OF / the New Industrial Policy and 


Peedi New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 
More Life Insurance for Less Money 


Than Ever Before. 











The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. | 

















SAVED HIMSELF FIRST 








WHAT'S IN A NAME 
Not a bison roams the streets of Buffalo, 
There are men in Richmond who are poor, indeed ; 
St. Louis isn’t saintly, as you know, 
And some of Reading’s people cannot read. 


At Dayton there are nights as well as days, 
While Fredericksburg has many Jims and Jacks ; 
Tis little mirth that Joliet displays, 
And peace reigns o’er the scene at Battle Axe. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


HEARD IN CINCINNATI 
Customer: Waiter, give me a Roosevelt sandwich. 
Waiter (to the head chef): An order for calf brains and 


tongue.—A ppeal to Reason. 


First Visitor: Most interesting country round about here. 
Have you seen the ruins? 

SECOND Visitor (who has just paid his bill): Yes; I suppose 
you mean the guests leaving this hotel.—London Tit-Bits. 


At A country fair out in Kansas a man went up to a tent where 
some elk were on exhibition, and stared wistfully up at the sign. 
“I'd like to go in there,”’ he said to the keeper, ‘‘ but it would be 
mean to go in without my family, and I cannot afford to pay for 
my wife and seventeen children.” The keeper stared at him in 
“Are all those your children?” he gasped. 
“You wait a minute,’’ said the 


astonishment. 
‘Every one,” said the man. 
keeper. ‘I’m going to bring the elk out and let them see you all.” 


CONFIDENCE has been 


—Argonaut. game.—A ppeal to Reason. 


New York’s number of millionaires never would be sus- 
pected from a glance at the tax list—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Puzzled Bird: 1¥ GETS ME, HOW THE FELLOW FLIES 
WITHOUT WINGS! 


restored. 


Sam Porter and Hiram Brown were out rowing on the 
Merrimac, when the boat capsized, spilling both men in the 
water. Sam was a fine swimmer, but was not very bright, while 
Hiram was bright enough, but could not swim a strok« 

When Sam found himself in the water he struck out lustily 
for the shore, while Hiram clung to the overturned skiff 

As soon as Sam reached the shore he was about to plunge into 
the water again, when a.man standing near said, “‘ What are you 
going back into the water for? You just swam ashor« 

Sam paused a moment, then said, ‘‘ Wall, I hed to say 
first; now I’m goin’ back to fetch Hi!”’ 

And he proceeded to bring Hiram ashore.—Har per’s 


myself 
Vonthly, 


ALL THERE BUT THE TAIL 

Dressed in the latest and most approved motor-cycling cos- 
tume, with goggles all complete, the motor-cyclist gaily toot- 
tooted his way by Regents Park toward the Zoo. Suddenly he 
slackened, dismounted, and said to a small, grubby urchin: 

“I say, my boy, am I right for the Zoo?’’ 

The boy gasped at so strange a sight, and thought it must be 
some new animal for the gardens. 

““You may be all right if they have a spare cage,”’ he said, 
when he could find his tongue, ‘‘but you’d ha’ stood a far better 
chance if you’d ’ad a tail!’’—Answers. 


SATAN TERRIFIED 

There is as great genius displayed in advertising as in the 
higher branches of literature. No problem daunts the modern 
- q advertising man. 

In the window of a little book store in Eighth Avenue, New 
York, was recently heaped a great pile of bibles, marked very 
low—never before were bibles offered at such a bargain; and 
above them all, in big letters, was the inscription: 

‘Satan trembles when he sees 
Bibles sold as low as these.” 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


That is, the confidence 














Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal 
Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after 
three months from date of publication, 25 cents. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 

Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams 











MELLOW AS 


Che mene 


The Life and Vigor of the Grain 


While “Mellow as Moonlight” and “The Life and Vigor of the 
Grain” partially describe the goodness of Cascade Pure Whisky, 
nothing but Cascade itself fully describes it. . 

The indescribable life and mellowness that distinguishes Cascade 
comes from use of best materials and most careful methods. 


Geo. A. Dickel & Co. Distillers 


Nashville, Tenn 











Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AGENts. Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; 
also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; 9 Rue 
St. Georges, Paris; 1, Via Firenze, Milan; Mayence, Germany. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted, and are not to be reproduced without special 
permission obtained in advance. 

Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 





Purveyors to H. 2., the German Emperor and King of Prussia 


DR. SIEGERT’S, the only Genuine. Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
66 19? is a toast that really means something 
: Your Health * when Angostura Bitters is served. 

liqueur glass before meals and on retiring lends tone to the stomach 
and stimulates the appetite. A tonic of exquisite flavor. Delicious with 
grape-fruit, lemonade, water-ices, cut fruits, lemon and wine jellies. 


23 awards at Principal Expositions. Originated 1824. 
Send for free book af recipes and complete mixing guide, 
J. W. WUPPERMANN, 44 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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The man who buys a Studebaker 


this year will not find it necessary 
to purchase a car next year 


He will also be agreeably surprised by the smallness of his 
repair bills and the length of time his tires will last 


IM AN 
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Model A, 30 H. P. Touring Car 


Two other gasoline models: Model H, a 30 H. P., and Model B, a 40H. P. All 
three models built with four styles of body; Touring Car, Roadster, Landaulet, Limousine. 
Studebaker ELECTRIC PLEASURE VEHICLES are ideal cars for women’s use 


Studebaker Automobile Company 


Main Factory, South Bend, Indiana General Office, Cleveland, Ohio 




















FOR SALE or TO RENT 


Country place located on Rye Neck at Mamaroneck, Westchester County, New York. 
About five acres, with water front of about 1,000 feet. 

The hose has every convenience: running water, gas and electric light, hardwood floors, 
open fireplaces, telephone, three bathrooms, etc. 

Twelve-foot porches surrounding the house give one of the most beautiful views of water and 
landscape on Long Island Sound. 

Stable and carriage-house, brick ice-house, greenhouse, boat-house, tennis-court, large gardens. 
For further particulars, address 


Life Publishing Company, 17 West 31s Street, New York City 

















The Spring Fashion’ s 
Number of 


DRESS 


for March presents the 
complete wardrobe for 
Spring. 


{t shows its readers how they may be 
smartly gowned instead of merely well 
dressed—and it shows how this may be 
accomplished by the exercise of good 
taste—rather than by lavish expenditure. 
It is a delightful personal appeal to its 
readers, and illustrates its suggestions 
with well executed drawings of twelve 
tailored models by New York’s foremost 
designers. It shows the trousseau of 
Countess Szechenyi as well as another 
more ‘“‘possible”’ trousseau, but which is 
nevertheless quite as effective. It was 
designed in Paris and in itself presents the 
complete Spring wardrobe. 


Then there is a fascinating article 
entitled ‘“‘Her Spring Frocks” which tells 
you just what your wardrobe should cost, 
and how to buy it. An illustrated article 
showing the trend of fashion, and a dozen 
or more engravings in black and white and 
colors, of the latest superb creations of the 
Paris masters, etc., etc. 


But these are the more substantial 
essentials of the magazine—its charm, we 
think, lies in its countless little points and 
suggestions, the little boudoir and dressing 
table hints and whispers about new per- 
fumes, creams, coiffures, lingerie, corsets, 
stockings, and the little but all important 
things that add so much to a girl’s appear- 
ance and make her just as nice as she 
looks. 


Please do not send us 50 cents for a 
single copy of this March number, and do 
not send a check now—simply fill out and 
return to us this coupon; upon its receipt 
your subscription will be entered and you 
may pay for it at your convenience: 





Publishers of **DRESS’’ 
11 West 36th Street, New York 


Dear Sirs— Please send me ‘*‘DRESS’’ for 
one year beginning with the March number, 
and charge $5.00 to my account. 
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“QuR FOOLISH 
CONTEMPOR. 


——— 


FADED DREAMS 
I want to be a gipsy, in the springtime ; 
I want to be a rover, in July, 
But November’s winds have racked me, and those things now 
don’t attract me— 
I just want to be a quiet little guy, 
In a nice, steam-heated dwelling in the city, 
With a carriage to conduct me to my toil, 
Which should last from ten to two and corral the revenue ; 
Yea, in winter, I’m an alien from the soil. 


I want to be a farmer in the Maytime ; 
I want to be a vintner in the fall, 
But I wake from such ecstatic dreams for reasons quite climatic 
My ears no longer hear the wildwood’s call. 
For me the simple joys of town existence, 
Some twenty minutes from the Public Square: 
Lost ideals! I wished, in June, I were a tramp or picaroon; 
Now, I only want to be a millionaire! 
—Cleveland Leader. 


Opportunity knocked loudly at the man’s door. But the 
man was busy discoursing on panics, their habits and habitats. 
So Opportunity grinned and ambled along.—Louisville Courter- 
Journal. 


Tue Sout For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.— Booklet. 


HENRY JAMES TO BE STAGED 

There is an announcement which is calculated to stir inwardly, 
at least, since there exists, latently, as one may, in fact, perceive 
subconsciously, the capacity in most of us who are, it may be, 
sensitive to the promptings of the indefinable something, to be, 
subtly, not surprised at any momentary occurrence. Namely, 
Henry James is to be staged. A play of his is cast already for the 
English provinces. In effect this will be a dramatic début for 
the distinguished former American author, since a little effort 
of some years ago escaped a serious hearing in London.— New 
York World. 


THE ANVIL CHORUS AGAIN 
Roto; She claims she is one of the ‘‘ Four Hundred.” 
Tessie; She looks more like one of the ‘“‘fifty-seven.”’”— 
Princeton Tiger. 


Mr. Cuoarte thinks the country is suffering from too much 
legislation. Doubtless bills will now be introduced on this new 
topic.—Washington Star. 


In a pinch use Allen’s Foot Ease. 


WARNED 
**My friends,”’ said the campaign orator, “‘ beware of the un 
scrupulous heeler (Applause.) There are men so lost to shame 
that they will offer you a dollar for your vote. (Hisses.) Do not 
listen to them. Spurn them. Be on your dignity. Demand 
more.” (Continued applause.)—Philadelphia Ledger. 


” 


MURIEL: When you eloped with George, did you leave a 
note telling your people where you had gone? 

GABRIELLE: Why, of course. If I hadn’t, how would papa 
have known where to send us any money ?—ZI/lustrated Bits. 


“Tr 1s easier to be good than great,” remarked the moralizer. 
“Ves,” rejoined the demoralizer, ‘‘one has less opposition.”-— 
Chicago Daily News. 


DROP ONE SYLLABLE 
The financial situation might be further relieved by a little 
change from stockings to stocks.—Boston Herald. 


KINDLY ADVICE 
INTELLIGENT RESCUER (to skater who has fallen through): 
Steady, old man, steady! Keep cool!—The Bystander. 


Doctor Grirrin: I must say the world is very ungrateful 
toward our profession. How seldom one sees a public memorial 
erected to a doctor! 

Mrs. GoLticuHt_y: How seldom! Oh, doctor, think of our 
cemeteries!—Stray Stories 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 








“THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 


(jurrick Club 





Wi | 


Che Whiskey for all occasions 


Alfred E. Norris & Co., Proprietors, Philadelphia 





weudbestobe! 


Passenger Cars 








GIVE IDEAL SERVICE FOR 
COUNTRY CLUBS AND HOMES 


This luxurious, easy-riding car provides the most fascinating 

and, at the same time, the most economical method of country 
and suburban transportation yet devised. It rides as easy asa 
touring car. Nothing has been spared to give style, beauty and 
comfort. 

We make other types of passenger cars suitable for every pur- 
pose. I will cheerfully give complete information regarding 
any of these cars, if you will write me regarding the nature of 
service desired. 

B. R. HENRY, Sales Manager 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co.,139 Rapid St.,Pontiac,Mich, 




















We make Trucks, Busses, Fire Hose Wagons, Hospital Ambulances 
and anything special desired. 

















Servants’ Livery 


is one of our 
specialties. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 


SMITH, GRAY & CO. 


BROOKLYN 


Fulton St., at Flatbush Ave. 
Broadway, at Bedford Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Broadway, at Warren St. 
Broadway, at 31st St. 























“*SUPER-EXTRA’”’ 
Chocolates 

and Confections— 
80c a pound box 


Our method of distribution gives 
these famous Philadelphia confections 
to you, everywhere, in fresher, better 
condition than is possible with any 
others—emphasizing their superiority. 

From the best druggist in each local- 
ity—or send $1.00 for specimen box. 


(4) 
nll “Fine” Chocolates and Confections 
Whitu: 60c a pound box. 


: iy “Victoria” Chocolates ead Confec- 
Whitme tions 50¢c a pound box. 
Instantaneous Chocolate, made in- 


Whim stantly with boiling milk or water. 


s STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 











1316 Chestnut Philadelphia 
Street (Since 1842) 
ey a 
SUPER EXTRA 
TRADE MARK 
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don’t understand. But you would, I’m sure, if 
you had studied and thought and dreamed about 
this as much as I have.” 

“T don’t believe I would,” I says. “TI ain’t 
quite built that way. But go on. I love to hear 
you talk.” 

“Think!” she cries, “‘of those old days. Think 
of the age of Pericles!” 

At one time he was the boss of the place. 

“Think of it!”’ she went on. ‘‘ How the armies 
of Persia were beaten back! How orators, 
philosophers, poets, the grandest the world has 
ever seen, crowded this space underneath our 
feet. Oh, can’t you understand,” she went on, 
“that we owe everything to them, everything! 
Don’t you feel the historic sentiments that carry 
one fairly off one’s feet?” 

I looked at her strong and full. 

“Miss Nellie,” I said, “‘you’d be miserable, 
wouldn’t you, if you didn’t have some one near 
you, all the time, who understood these things ?” 

“Yes, yes,”’ she said. 

“Then I’m goin’ to tell you something,” I 
replied. ‘“‘I owe my success to your dad, who 
told me six years ago to take nobody’s advice 
but my own. Miss Nellie, I’m goin’ to pass it 
on to you.” 

I took a step nearer. 

“Don’t allow anybody to fool you,” I says. 
“You’re rich enough to marry lords and dukes. 
Or you can settle down into a quiet home life 
with a natural man—like me, for instance,” I 
says, with a smile. ‘‘But don’t you do it. You 
take a fellow that has something in common with 
you, if it’s postage stamps or places like this,” 
I says, sweepin’ my hand around the horizon. 

“You take him,” I says, indicatin’ the pro- 
fessor, holdin’ out my hand. 

“T’m goin’ to,” she says, quietly. ‘What, 
Mr. Sacket, you’re not off?” 

“Yes, I am,” I says. ‘‘Say good-by to him 
for me.” 

And with this I shook the Acropolis and made 
my way back to the hotel. 

Old man Digger was still at it. 

“T’ve come to say good-by,” I says. “I’ve just 
got time to catch the steamer.” 

He jumped up. 

“Good Gawd, Jake!” he says. ‘‘What do you 
mean? You don’t mean to tell me you have | 
abandoned the claim!” 

“Yes,” I says, “‘and by my own advice. For 
I never had any educated right to it, anyway.” 

THE END 


At the Capital 
GENT: How long do you intend to -emain in 
Washington ? 
REFORMER: Until Congress passes a couple of 
necessary laws that” 
“Gee! You don’t want to rent a house—you’d 
better buy one.”—Washington Herald. 


The Seats Were Safe 
Tt WOULD please me mightily, Miss Stout,” 










































Driven Coupe | 
is the ideal car for city or suburban | 
use. The body is interchangeable 
with our Queen Victoria Model, thus 
giving two cars for practically the 
price of one, adaptable as an open 
car for Summer use or as a closed 
car for Winter and stormy weather. 


Baker 
Electric 
Vehicles 


give more speed and greater 
mileage without recharging 
than any other electric made. 
Handsome in design, elegant in all their 
appointments, perfect in every detail and abso- 
lutely dependable, Baker Electrics have dem- 
onstrated their superiority beyond challenge. 
Let Us Send You 
our i908 catalogue that illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete line of Baker Electric 
Coupés, Broughams, Victorias, Landaulets, 
Surreys, Runabouts, etc. 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Company 
33 West 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Agencies in the Principal Cities. 
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PALL MALL, 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


Freeminently the Best 



































~ said Mr. Mugley, “to have you go to the theatre 
with me this evening.” 

“Have you secured the seats?” asked Miss Vera 
Stout. 

“Oh! come now,” he protested; “you’re not so 


heavy as all that.’—The Catholic Standard and 
Times. 















COMER r9URS | 


Japan, Trane-Siberia 


and 


ROUND THE WORLD 
HE more critical your knowl- EUROP E 


edge of what good ale is, the 
greater will be your appreciation BY MOTOR CAR and TRAIN DE LUXE 


of the goodness of EVANS’ ALE. 
A drink for well and ill. | 














Berkeley Building, Boston 














Hotels, Restaurants, Saloons, Oyster Houses. 
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Accidental 
Discharge 
Impossible. 










and every one of them shooting 
straight and hitting hard, but never 
firing before a finger pulls the trigger 
clear back—until you do this there is no 
connection between the hammer and the 
firing pin, so that you can 


Hammer the Hammer 


with no fear of accidental discharge. 

Send for our booklet, ‘‘Shots’” which tells 
why. Our catalogue goes with it. 
trates and tells why the Iver Johnson has 
gained and holds the title. ‘the dest all- 
round revolver.” 


It illus- 


Ive. Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 

, 2 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center-fire, 3-inch $6 
barrel, or 38 cal. center-fire, 34-inch barre}. >. # * 
(Extra length barrel or blued finish a‘ slight extra cost) 


iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 32 cal. center-fire, inch 
center-fire, 34-inch barrel, 
(Extra length barrel or blued fi 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers 
everywhere, or sent prepai 
dealer will not supply. 
the grip and our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS 
186 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street 
San Francisco: Phil. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 

ngland: 13 Cullum Street, E. C. 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 
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B.Bekeart Oo., 717 Market St. 
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Don’t forget 













That CALOX is the only OXYGEN 
Tooth Powder and the only tooth 
powder that actually whitens and pre- 
serves the teeth. 


All Druggists 25 Cents 


*, 99 
“The Oxygen does it” 3a775'¢ ond booklet 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton St., New York 
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TRADE-MARK 








By day your shoes get dampened from rain, snow or perspira- 
tion. In drying at night they wrinkle and get out of shape. 
Miller Shoe Trees will stop this. You should put them in your 
shoes every night. They will make a wonderful change between 
sunset and sunrise—and besides your shoes will last 25 per cent. 
longer if you use Miller,Shoe Trees regularly. 

They are sold by shod dealers everywhere. Always look for our 
trade-mark, which is stamped on all that are genuine. 
not find them write for our handsome booklet “Shoes and Their 








Care” which tells all about the care of shoes and how to order shoe 


0, A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO, 
62 FORD STREET, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 
“BANZAI! BANZAI!” 


—From Le Rire, Paris. 
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Latest Books 


Eight Books of Little Mother Series. (E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 50 cents.) 

A Dog Day, by Walter Emanuel. (E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 50 cents.) 

The Little City of Hope, by F. Marion Crawford. 





(The Macmillan Company. $1.25.) 
Leaves from the Note-Books of Lady Dorothy | 
Nevill. (The Macmillan Company. $3.75.) 
Abraham Lincoln, by Carl Schurz and T. H. | 
Bartlett. (Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $10.) | 
Minkie, by Louis Tracy. (E. J. Clode, New| 
York.) 
The House of the Hundred Doors, by W. M. 
Clemens. (The Hawthorne Press.) 
The Real Agatha, by Edith H. Mason. (A. C. 
McClurg and Company, Chicago.) | 
Under the Southern Cross, by Elizabeth Robins. 
(F. A. Stokes and Company. $1.50.) 


Columbus, a Drama, by A. D. Rees. (J. C. Win- 


ston Company, Philadelphia.) 
Mornings in the College Chapel, by F. G. Peabody. 
(Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston. $1.25.) 
The Sentimental Traveler, by Vernon Lee. (John 
Lane Company. $1.25.) 


The Van Rensselaers of Old Manhattan, by W. J. | ) 


Mills. (F. A. Stokes Company. $1.50.) 

New Poems, by Stephen Phillips. (John Lane 
Company. $1.25 net.) 

The Road, by Jack London. (The Macmillan | 
Company. $2 net.) . 

The Romance of an Old-Time Shipmaster. (The 









































Outing Publishing Company. $1.25.) 
Rosalind at Red Gate, by Meredith Nicholson. | 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 
Gotty and the Guv’nor, by A. E. Copping. (Mitchell | 
Kennerley, 116 East Twenty-eighth Street. $1.50.) | 
Adventures in Contentment, by David Grayson. 
(Doubleday, Page and Company. $1.50.) 
Men Who Sell Things, by Walter D. Moody. 
(A. C. McClurg and Company, Chicago. $1 net.) 


Yet He Wished Him Well 


“DYETWEEN emotionalism and formalism in | 





/ religion,” says a Washington clergyman, |\j 


“there is a golden mean—a reflection that came to | 
me recently upon the conclusion of my remarks to a 
colored congregation in Richmond. ie 

“I had invited an aged deacon to offer prayer. | 
‘O Lord,’ prayed he, ‘gib dis pore brudder de eye | 
of de eagle, dat he spy out sin afar off. Glue his 
hands to de gospel plough. Tie his tongue to de 
line of truf. Nail his yere to de gospel pole. Bow | 
his head ’way down between his knees, O Lord, an’ | 
fix his knees ’way down in some lonesome, dark, | 


| 3 


; 
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E PARTICULAR: your hat should 


not only be in the prevailing mode, 


but should suit your individuality. 
The hatter who sells the 


KNOX 









and narrow valley, where prayer is much wanted to | “>= a: HAT 


be made. ’Noint him wif de kerosene-ile of salva- 
shun, an’ set him on fire!’”—Harper’s Weekly. 


Maintaining His Dignity 


VEN the elevator boy has to draw the line some- | 


where, to prevent his being made too common. 
The maid who announced to the guest waiting at 
the door that “she didn’t hear her until she had 
rung three times,’’ meets her match in the elevator 
” described by a writer in the New York Evening 
ost: 

“If any one calls, Percy, while I am out, tell him 
‘owait. I shall be right back,” said the woman to 
the apartment-house elevator boy. 

There was no answer. 

“Did you hear me? Why don’t you answer?” 
asked the woman, with some heat. 

‘I never answers, ma’am, unless I doesn’t hear, 
and then I says ‘What ?’” 





TH Pittsburg Stock Exchange, which has been 
' closed more than a month, doesn’t seem to be 
missed.— Philadelphia Press. 


can suit you in style— because Knox makes the 
style; more than this he can suit you in the finest 
distinctions of size and shape. 


. Bs) It pays to be a Knox hatter; it pays to patronize 
——— a Knox hatter. 


14 SEEDS GROW! se. seca: 
e Best Seeds 
that can be grown, you should read 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1908 
so well known as the “Leading American Seed Catalog.” It 
is mailed PREE to all. Better write TO-DAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE @ CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


7 TWENTIETH CENTURY LIMITED 


FASTEST LONG DISTANCE TRAIN IN THE WORLD—SAVES 
A DAY EACH WAY BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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A Tobey Fland-Carving lobe 
wh Solid Maho ‘ap e 
_ Handmade _— 
Elegant in line and finish, and the 


nearest approach to structural per. 
fection~the highest known achieve- 
ment of the cabinet-maker's art. 


Made of beautifully Srained, 
solid woods in patterns answer- 
ing almost every requirement 
of the home. Special designs to order: 


We invite you to visit our stores, 


or to correspond. 
The Tobey Furniture Gmpany 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Wabash Avenueand i1 West Thirty- 
Washington Street Second Street 



































jfe Roch. 


“The World's Best Table Water” 


Hit of the Hour, “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” beautifully bound, illustrated 
humorous book, sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 




























Once known it is kept handy for use by all members of the family. 
Before a meal it creates a keen appetite, and as a final “liqueur” 
insures good digestion. “Always the same,” after forty years of 
merited and ever increasing success. Many substitutes are injuri- 
ous, all are inferior. 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You 
Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 
At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers 
Ask for UNDERBERG Booklet free 
Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany 




























LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 





Too Much at Stake 


HE question for discussion before the debating 
society that had met in the little schoolhouse 
belonging to District Number Thirteen was this: 


| “Resolved, That the works published under the 


name of William Shakespeare were really written 
by Lord Bacon.” 

The debate was fierce and prolonged, but, as fre. 
quently happens in such cases, the disputants on one 
side had informed themselves thoroughly, while the 
others, relying upon their having the popular side 
of the controversy, depended solely on their oratory, 
Hence the “Baconians,” having learned all that 
could be said in favor of their contention, made 
really a very plausible case, and had decidedly much 
the better of the argument. At the close of the dis- 
cussion the three judges who had been selected held 
a brief consultation, and decided in favor of the 
negative. 

“Why did you decide against us?” subsequently 
asked one of the disputants. “You know we pre- 
sented good arguments, while the other fellows 
didn’t show any.” 

“That’s all right,”” answered the judge to whom 
this question was addressed, “‘ but two of us had just 
bought expensive copies of ‘The Works of William 
Shakespeare,’ that cost us fifteen dollars. Do you 
suppose we were going to acknowledge that Shakes- 
peare didn’t write ’em?”—Youth’s Companion. 


IMILAR little experiences in inconsistency to 

those related in this paragraph are probably not 
unusual in Buffalo. “It is the strangest thing,” re- 
marks a club woman in the Philadelphia Record, 
“how peculiar some women are about the use of 
their first names. A couple of years ago I had occa- 
sion to send a letter to a married woman and in ad- 
dressing her I wrote: ‘Mrs. Henry .” Imagine 
my surprise when in reply I received an indignant 
letter from her, in which she said: ‘I do not at all 
like to have my identity submerged in that of my 
husband; I do not see why I cannot be addressed by 
my own name. Because I am married, is that any 
reason why I should lose my individuality? My 
name is Anna.’ The next letter I wrote to the indig- 
nant wife,’’ continued the club woman, “ you can be 
sure it bore the first name of the woman in question, 
but the climax came recently, when the husband died 
and my fastidious friend was left a widow. I wrote 
her on club business and, bearing in mind her first 
scolding, took particular pains to address her as 
‘Mrs. Anna . The answer to this from her 
makes me shiver to think about. ‘Do you think I 
have so far forgotten my beloved Henry,’ she said, 
‘as to be willing to abandon his name altogether? 
I wish you would address me as Mrs. Henry in the 
future, please. I may be an unfortunate widow, but 
I still bear my husband’s name, I think.’” —Bufalo 
Commercial. 








Give and Take 
: artes (examining juror): Do you understand 


the difference between character and repute 
| tion ? 

| Juror: Reputation is the name your neighbors 
| give you; character is the one they take from you.— 
Leslie’s Weekly. ; 


RCHBISHOP PATRICK J. RYAN, of Phila 

delphia, once received a call from Wayne Mac: 
Veagh, in company with Mr. Roberts, president of the 
Pennsylvania system at the time that MacVeagh was 
counsel for that railroad. “Your grace,” said Mr. 
MacVeagh, “Mr. Roberts, who always travels with 
his counsel, will, undoubtedly, get you passes over 
all the railroads in the United States, if in retum 
you will get him a pass to Paradise.” “I would do 
so gladly,” flashed the archbishop, “if it were not 





for separating him from his counsel.” —A rgonaul. 
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FROM THE DAYS 
a ved its ientif 
when Helmholtz aeodien scientific 
ml * evoked divine harmoni 
when Rubinstein Aon vo lg a es 


W 7 acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
when agner inspiring beauty of its tone, 


STEINWAY 
PIANO 


HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY WITHOUT A PEER 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD 


It was created to be a medium to express the very soul of music, and 
Steinway genius made it a masterpiece, defying imitation. 

It has maintained its pre-eminence because the inventions of each 
successive generation of the Steinway family have kept it far in advance 
of all other pianos, have seemingly exhausted mechanical possibilities and 
attained a perfect instrument. 

The wonderful refinement of its tone beauty has never been equalled. 
The proven durability of Steinway workmanship has never been rivalled. 
Infinite pains and the highest skill have placed it beyond comparison. 

Yet Steinway reputation has never been exploited for commercial ends. 
Steinway always meens BEST—one grade only. Every Steinway piano is 
an ORIGINAL, not a COPY made by alicn hands. 

What the Steinway has been to other musicians—a prized work of art, 
an object of affection, like a real Stradivarius violin, to be handed down 
from one generation to another—THAT the Steinway would be to you. 

We invite your inspection of the Steinway Miniature Grand (price 
$800) and of the Steinway V ertegrand (price $5 50), ebonized cases. These 
prices are low for such masterpieces, and differ very little from those of so 
called “just as good” pianos. Ultimately you will want a Steinway, anyhow. 





Steinway Pianos can be bought of any authorized Steinway dealer at 

New York prices, with cost of transportation added. Illustrated 

catalogue and booklets sent on request and mention of this magazine. 
STEINWAY & SONS 

Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 

































Brewster & Co. 


Carriages and Automobiles 








20-30 Renault 
with Brougham Body 
by Brewster & Co. 











“Brewster & Co. coach work” is the long-established standard now 
applied to the equipment of the best foreign chassis, with automobile 
bodies. We furnish the best imported cars with body complete, or 
design and produce bodies to suit individual ideas and needs. 
Engine and body repairs by the best workmen in minimum time. 


Brewster & Co. 


Broadway and 47th Street New York City 



































Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





Americans are accused of 
being too hasty—scant time is 
allowed for the most necessary 
purchases —shopping is done on 
schedule time—«« ON YX”? 
Hose should appeal to these 
who hurry. People who have 
plenty of time have endorsed 
“ONYX”? as the best, there- 
fore implicit confidence can be 
placed in this most reliable 
brand. 


Special Mention 


No. 106—Women’s Pure 
Thread Silk Hose — unques- 
tionably the best hose for the 
money in America—Black and 

all colors—elastic, durable, 
re-inforced heel, sole and 
toe. Price, $2.25 per pair. 





Every pair guaranteed ‘¢ Pure 
Dye.’’ Sold at all leading shops 
—if you cannot find them at your 
dealers write us, Dept. 9, and 
we will refer you to the nearest 
dealer, or mail a pair of any color 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


Broadway, New York 











Refinement Economy 
Cleanliness Safety 
Comfort Simplicity 





Model 6 Victoria, Price $1700 


Reasons for the Popularity of the 


BABCOCK ELECTRICS. 


NEW METHOD OF CONTROL 


Makes Accidents Almost Impossible. 


Fighth year of business finds 
BABCOCK ELECTRICS 


still growing in public favor. 
“When you build right, 1T 1S right and works right.’'—Babcock. 


FIVE MODELS. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Babcock Electric Carriage Co., Builders 
234 West Utica Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York Branch, 1591 Broadway, Corner 48th Street 
Chicago Branch, 1328-30 Michigan Av. 


























PRESS OF REDFIELD BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK 
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The Great Arrow SIX 





Vol. Li. 
MARCr 























AX any engineer whether a six-cylinder gas engine 
is not a more perfectly balanced engine than a 
four. It is this perfect balance that produces absence 
of vibration and smoothness in running, and adds 
that last touch of luxury to an already remarkably 
efficient car—the GREAT ARROW. 


( 4-cylinder Great Arrow, 30 H. P., Price, $4,000 
HERE ARE THE 4-cylinder Great Arrow, 40 H. P., Price, $5,000 
1908 TOURING CARS ( 6-cylinder Great Arrow, 40 H. P., Price, $5,500 

6-cylinder Great Arrow, 60 H. P., Price, $6,500 


~ \ ) x Y ~ ‘ \ a > ors Associati icens ‘ T 4 

THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, (Mendes Sscctticn ofticnsd) BUFFALO, N. Y. 
PIERCE DEALERS 

Boston, Mass. J. W. Maguire Co. 745 Boylston Street Louisville, Ky. John Mason Straus * 2d and Chestnut Streets 
New York, N. Y. Harrolds Motor Car Co. 233 West 54th Street Mexico City, Mex. Mohler & DeGress i. a Independencia, 12 
Chicago, II. H. Paulman & Co. 1430 Michigan Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. American Auto Co. 187 Wisconsin Street 
Pittsburg, Pa. Banker Brothers Co. Baum & Beatty Streets Minneapolis, Minn. H. Paulman & Co. 217 Fourth Street, South 
Philadelphia, Pa. Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co. 201 North Broad Street Mobile, Ala. South Automobile Co. 105 S. Conception Street 
San Francisco, Cal. Mobile Carriage Co. Golden Gate Avenue & Gough St. Montreal, Can. Wilson Automobile Co. 117 Craig Street West 
San Francisco, Cal. The Geo. N. Pierce Co. 762 Golden Gate Avenue Newark, N. J. Ellis Motor Car Co. 222 Halsey Street seat 
Portland, Ore. Covey & Wallace Motor Co. 16th and Alder Streets Omaha, Neb. H. E. Frederickson 2046-2048 Farnham stree 
Seattle, Wash. Broadway Auto Co., Inc. Madison Street and Broadway Ottawa, Canada Wilson & Co. 142 Bank Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. William E. Bush 1227-9 South Main Street Pittsfield, Mass. Central Auto Station Co. 55 West Street 
Baltimore, Md. Southern Auto Co. 1200 Mt. Royal Avenue Portland, Me. F. A. Nickerson Co. 642 Congress Stree Bldg 
Binghamton, N. Y. Binghs umton Motor Car Co. 172 State Street Providence, R. I. Foss-Hughes Motor Car Co. 512 Industrial Tn “a 
Buffalo, N. Y. The Geo. N. Pierce Co. 752 Main Street, City Sales Dept. Richmond, Va. B. A. Blenner 1607 West Broad Stret 
Cleveland, Ohio Metropolitan Motor Car Co. Euclid Avenue and E. roth Street Rochester, N. Y. U.S. Automobile Co. 21 Pp lymouth Avenue 
Corning, N.Y. Corning Automobile Co. o E. Tioga Avenue Salt Lake City, Utah Tom Botterill 62 West Third Strect, > 
Davenport, Towa Iowa Auto & Tire Co. 414-416 Main Street Scranton, Pa. Standard Motor Car Co. Street 
Denver, Coio. Tom Botterill 1643 California Street Springfield, Mass. FE. R. Clark Auto Co. 461 Worthington “Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. J. P. Schneider 187 Jefferson Avenue St. Louis, Mo. Western Automobile Co. 4701 W: ve ton Gereet 
Hartford, Conn. Miner Garage Co. High and Allyn Streets Titusville, Pa. Lambert & von Tacky 16 North I anklin 
Houston, Texas Texas Automobile Co. Prairie Ave. and San Jacinto St. Toronto, Ont. Auto & Supply Co. 24 Temperance Stree 
Kansas City, Mo. Palace Auto Co. 1408 Walnut Street Troy, N. Y. Troy Automobile Exchange 22 Fourth Street 








Paris, France, N. S. Goodsill (parts only), 22 Avenue de la Grand Armée 


